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THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE ASIAN CHURCHES 
IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
by 


W.A. VISSER "T HOOFT 


The ecumenical movement has not yet drawn the full consequences 


Amsterdam 
Assembly : “As we have talked with each other here, we have begun 


from those important sentences in the message of the 


to understand how our separation has prevented us from receiving 
correction from one another in Christ. And because we lacked this 


correction, the world has often heard from us not the Word of God, 


but the words of men.’’ As members of the ecumenical fellowship we 


enjoy the enormous privilege of having a common foundation and a 
common criterion of truth for our conversation. We can receive and 
offer correction in Christ. And that correction can purify our message 
and our task. At atime when there is much inter-continental misunder- 
standing and so little constructive, helpful sharing of conviction we have 
therefore a special obligation to speak with each other as openly, as 


frankly and as clearly as we can, so as to show that our being together 


24 
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in the name and under the guidance of our common Lord enables us 
to find a common word for the Church and for the world. 

We are really concerned with two dialogues —a dialogue between 
the Asian churches and the churches of other parts of the world and 
a dialogue between the Asian churches and the ecumenical movement 
which embraces churches in all parts of the world but which by its 
existence and voice is also a reality in itself. I will deal especially with 
the second. If someone asks : how can the Asian churches be in dialogue 
with the ecumenical movement since they are themselves the ecumenical 
movement in Asia? I would answer: In the same way in which each 
of us is constantly in dialogue with his own family of which he or 
she is a member. In a certain sense such a dialogue is also a dialogue 
within ourselves. Similarly the dialogue I refer to is a dialogue that 
takes place not only between the Asian churches and the whole ecumen- 
ical movement but also within the EACC. Each Asian church realizes 
how it is on the one hand a church planted in a specific concrete situation 
and on the other hand a part of the world-wide Christian fellowship. 

The history of the dialogue between the Asian churches and the 
ecumenical movement goes back to the very beginnings of that movement. 
For although at the time of the Edinburgh Conference 1910 there were 
not many autonomous Asian churches and there were at Edinburgh 
only seventeen representatives from the younger churches, the addresses 
by V.S. Azariah of India and C Y. Cheng of China are described as the 
two best remembered addresses of the meeting. And it should not be 
forgotten that already in 1907 the World’s Student Christian Federation 
held a world conference in Tokyo at which the overwhelming majority 
of the delegates came from Asia. Our impression remains however that 
at that time the very real Asian contribution to the ecumenical conversa- 
tion was the contribution of a number of outstanding individuals rather 
than of churches, and of churches expressing a common mind. That 
remained true for the next two decades. In the twenties and early 
thirties, at Lausanne and Jerusalem (Stockholm had very little Asian 
representation), in the WSCF and YMCA meetings of that period, 
Asian leaders such as K. T. Paul, S. K. Datta, V. S. Azariah, T. T. Lew, 
T. Z. Koo, David Yui, Toyohiko Kagawa were among the most impres- 
sive and challenging speakers, but there was not yet a real encounter 
between Asian Christianity and the ecumenical movement as a whole. 
I may be prejudiced on the subject, but it seems to me that the first 


time when a broad and searching confrontation took place was at the 
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Asian conference of the WSCF in Tjiteureup, Java, in 1933. At that 
meeting in which the SCMs of China and Japan, India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines were represented the real issues 
were faced with great frankness and the whole Federation was challenged 
to struggle with the questions of colonialism and nationalism, of true 
church autonomy, of the “foreignness” of much missionary work, of 
syncretism and of church unity. Many of the questions that have been 
discussed so often in the Asian meetings since the second world-war 


made their first appearance on the ecumenical scene at that time. Dr. 
Leimena of Indonesia made it clear that Christianity was not an appendix 
of capitalism, of colonialism, or of Western culture, but that it is Christ 
Himself and that Christ is the great Oriental. Sarah Chakko spoke of 
the conflict of loyalties for Asian Christians when one is called to obey 


God in a situation where state and nation are two divergent realities. 
Augustine Ralla Ram made the point that the initiative in evangelization 
in Asia must henceforth lie with the Asians. 

The ecumenical conferences of 1937 were too deeply dominated by 
the crisis created by totalitarianism in Europe to give adequate attention 
to Asian questions. At Madras the central question discussed was one 
of decisive importance for the Asian churches, the question of the relation 
of the Christian revelation to the religions, but it was mostly discussed 
in general theological rather than in specifically Asian terms. At the 
Amsterdam Assembly in 1948 many Asian Christians made significant 
contributions, but Chandran Devanesan rightly remarked that the 
East-West conflict as represented in the Dulles-Hromadka debate gave 
the impression that the East ends at the Bosphorus. 

Now one main reason why it has been so difficult to arrive at a real 
dialogue between Asia and the ecumenical movement was that there 
was so little contact and interchange of thought between the Asian 
churches themselves. The Bangkok Conference of 1949 made therefore 
a historic decision when it recommended that a Joint East Asia Secre- 
tariat of the IMC and WCC should be set up. It is well-known how 
through the work of Dr. Manikam in the years 1951 to 1954 the founda- 
tions were laid for the EACC and how thus new opportunities were 
created for the Asian churches to make their common contribution to 
the ecumenical movement and for the ecumenical movement to be in 
vital contact with the Asian churches in their togetherness. 


* * * 
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But what is the context in which our dialogue takes place? That 
context must be the present task of the ecumenical movement and the 
specific task of the Asian churches. Now it seems to me that we can 
get some light on those tasks if we compare our present situation with 
the situation at the time of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, when 
the modern ecumenical movement started. 

At the risk of over-simplification I would define the 1910 situation 
in the following way : 

a) The “Constantinian era” of the marriage of Church and state 

was in its decline. 

b) The outlook for the “Christendom-era” of world-wide mutual 

interpenetration of Church and society seemed to be hopeful. 

c) The “Vasco da Gama era” of Western expansion was still going 

strong. 

These three points need explanation. 

The Constantinian era which had begun when the Emperor Con- 
stantine took the Church under his protection and which had found its 
great climax in the Christian commonwealth of the Middle Ages had 
been based on the notion that (in the words of Richard Hooker) “in a 
Christian State or Kingdom one and the selfsame people are the Church 
and the commonwealth.” This notion was very generally maintained 
until the 18th century when new conceptions of Church and state appeared, 
when the state became increasingly secularised and churches in a number 
of countries organised themselves as free churches or as independent 
national churches. The example of the United States of America where 
Church and state were separated had of course a considerable influence 
in this connection. By the beginning of the 20th century the tendency 
was clearly in the direction of the separation of Church and state or at 
least a greater independence of the Church. In this connection it is 
important to remember that modern missions as they came into being 
at the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century were a 
spontaneous movement on the part of independent societies or church 
groups and that for quite a long period they met with resistance from 
the governments of their countries. So the fathers of 1910 did not think 


of missions in “Constantinian” terms, but rather in terms of the specific 
task of the Church to evangelize the world. 


But there were other factors which complicated the situation. While 
the marriage between state and the Church was coming to an end the 
same could not be said about the marriage between Church and society 
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or Christianity and civilization. Cultural patterns often show remarkable 
tenacity. And the cultural pattern of Europe and America was that of 
Christendom, of a civilization which in spite of all its variety, in spite 
of the disunity and weakness of the Christian churches, in spite of its 
anti-religious ideologies lived by an ethos derived from the Christian 
religion. That does not mean that it represented a pure reflection of 
the Christian Gospel. Civilizations are never a pure reflection of a 
religion. This Western Christendom was the product of the encounter 
of Christianity with the social, political, economic, cultural realities of 
European and American history. Sometimes Christian motives had 
shaped this ethos, sometimes historical conditions had distorted Christian 
motives. The result was inevitably a compromise in which good and 
bad, abiding values and impermanent adjustments were strangely mixed. 
A dangerous situation for the Church! For the Church seemed to have 
become an expression of this civilization rather than its conscience ; 
its servant rather than its judge ; its defender rather than its challenger, 
its prisoner rather than its prophetic reformer. The liberals spoke of 
“Kultur-protestantismus” and sought to adapt Christianity increasingly 
to the modern world. The Orthodox defended the ancient faith but at 
the same time the old cultural patterns in which that faith had tradi- 
tionally expressed itself. Those who raised fundamental questions about 
society such as the early Social Gospel pioneers or those who questioned 
the whole concept of Christendom such as Kierkegaard were voices 
crying in the wilderness. 

Add to this that in 1910 the Vasco da Gama period was still going 
strong. The expression has been coined by K.M. Panikkar in his 


challenging book: Asia and Western Dominance. He considers Vasco 


da Gama as the pioneer of that vast economic, political and cultural 
expansion which has been the dominating factor in the relations between 
Asia and the West from 1498 to 1945, that is for 450 years. Now in 1910 
there were few people who had any idea that that era was drawing to 
its close. On the contrary : the signs of the times seemed to indicate 
that Wesiern political influence in Asia would go on indefinitely. This 
had an important bearing on the outlook for missions. The missionary 
movement had become so strong that governments had to take it seriously. 
At the same time governments which followed a policy of neutrality in 
their relations with the churches at home found it sometimes useful for 
their purposes to support missions in other parts of the world. And 
so almost imperceptibly the same missions which in the late 18th and 
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early 19th century had begun as small independent groups fighting 
against the powers that be, found themselves placed in a context of 
political, social and cultural forces which they could not control. There 
can be little doubt that the vast majority of missionaries desired simply 
to bring the Gospel to those who had not heard it, but they came from 
the Christendom-world ; that world had still an astounding prestige 
because of its various achievements and its political power ; nobody had 
taught them to raise fundamental questions about the Christendom- 
concept. It should also be remembered that it was not by the missionaries 
or mission leaders that the crude identification of missions with Western 
cultural penetration was made most emphatically. The Edinburgh 
Conference did not use such language as the famous theologian Ernst 
Troeltsch who said in those same years: “Present day missions are the 
expansion of the religious ideology of Europe and America in close 
connection with the expansion of the sphere of European influence.” 

In 1910 we find therefore the fathers at Edinburgh looking out on a 
world in which there seemed to be almost unlimited possibilities for 
the spread of the Gospel. The prestige of Western Christian civilization 
was high. Christianity did not seem to have any adversaries which could 
seriously challenge it. All other religions or ideologies appeared to be 
merely localized forces without missionary perspective. Only Christianity 
seemed to be a spiritual world force in the true sense of the term. John 
R. Mott could write in the year of the Edinburgh Conference : “The 
missionary possibilities of the Christian Church are boundless... In no 
preceding generation or decade has the Church been confronted through- 
out the non-Christian world with such a coincidence or synchronizing 
of crises, providences and favouring conditions... These nations (the 
non-Christian nations) are still plastic.” But he was realist enough to 
add at the very end of his book: “Doors open and doors shut again.””! 


* * * 


Now let us compare our present situation with that of 1910. It can 
also be described in three points : 

a) The Constantinian situation has become the exception rather than 
the rule, even in so-called Christian countries. 

b) The Christendom-concept of a world-wide Christian civilization 
has become irrelevant, as the larger part of humanity lives in societies 


! The decisive Hour of Christian Missions pp. 237-239. 
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dominated either by other religions or by the Communist ideology. 
Even in the West the Church finds itself increasingly in a post-Christen- 
dom situation. 

c) The Vasco da Gama period in Asia is over, but we have still to 
count with its aftermath. 

I make the following comments on these three points. 

The number of countries in which the government actively supports 
the Church or acts according to the wishes of the Church has rapidly 
declined. This is not only due to the secularizing influence of modern 
culture, but also to the greater sense of independence in the churches. 
The Constantinian situation is that of the symphony of Church and state. 
In the present situation the Church is, partly because of the secularization 
of the state and partly because of the new sense of independence of the 
Church, more and more a vis-a-vis of the state. 

With regard to the Christendom-concept dramatic changes have taken 
place since 1910. First of all the prestige of Western Christian civilization 
has had its sharp decline as a result of two world wars. In the second 
place a very large part of the world, including many countries in which 
the Christendom-tradition seemed to be deeply rooted, have come under 
the influence of Communist governments which seek to supplant Christian 
civilization by the Marxist civilization. In the third place many Western 
churches which have thought of themselves as national churches em- 
bracing the whole population find themselves, de facto, in the position 
that they have become minority churches in an environment of secularism 
or religious indifference. 

Add to this the end of the Vasco da Gama period, which meant not 
only the disappearance of governmental institutions reflecting in one 
way or another Western Christian civilization, but also the reaffirmation 
of the religious, social and cultural values of Islam, Buddhism and Hin- 
duism, and the growth of powerful movements which seek to create 
cultural patterns expressing the tenets of these religions. 

The result is first of all that there is not the slightest chance to expect 
what so many expected in 1910, that within the foreseeable future 


anything like a Christendom civilization will spread to all parts of the 


world. The “great-society” which penetrates all continents is something 


very different from “Christendom.” It is a technical civilization, which 
may have borrowed some notions from Christian civilization, but which 
is essentially this-worldly and man-centred. Again in 1910 by far the 


largest part of the human race lived under direct political or indirect 
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cultural influence of powers which had their historical roots in Western 
Christian civilization ; today the situation is reversed and the part of 
humanity living in countries dominated by other religions or by Marxism 
is the much larger part. This is illustrated by the fact that a number of 
countries have closed their doors to foreign missionaries and that in 
many others the resistance against evangelistic work of any kind has 
been growing. As it looks out upon the world of 1959 the Christian 
Church does not find, as in 1910, that the stream of world history seems 
to flow in the same direction as the stream of the history of the Kingdom 
of God. On the contrary, the two histories seem to enter in a period 
of conflict with each other. 


What does this mean for the relationship of the ecumenical movement 
and Asian churches? Does it perhaps mean that the Asian churches 
must now accept to do nothing more than to maintain their position, 
to follow merely a policy of consolidation and a strategy of defence ? 


And is therefore the task of the ecumenical movement to give them 


whatever support it can in holding their own? That will have to be 
our conclusion, if we believe, that the fate of the Church and of its 
missionary expansion depends finally on the external conditions resulting 
from political and cultural developments. It is not surprising that this 
is the belief of those who look at the Christian Church from the outside. 
Such observers consider it a foregone conclusion that the day of the 
Christian mission is over. In its article on missions the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia (1958 edition) says quite bluntly: “Under the powerful 
rise of national liberation movements in colonial and dependent countries, 
the attempts of missionaries to strengthen the position of the imperialist 
states in these countries are suffering complete failure.” K. M. Panikkar 
in the book already quoted devotes one of his last chapters to “the 
failure of missions.” He writes : “It will hardly be denied that, in spite 
of the immense and sustained effort made by the churches with the 
support of the lay public of the European countries and America, the 
attempt to conquer Asia for Christ has definitely failed” (p. 454). Note 
that word “definitely.” According to this writer the period of dominance 
of the West was the last opportunity. It is more surprising that similar 
views are sometimes expressed by Christians. There are those who ask 
whether the Christian Church can possibly have a future if it cannot 
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count on the power of a friendly government or on the alliance with 
a supporting culture. 

Now we must not reject this interpretation without having considered 
the force of its arguments. For it is a fact that we do not find many 
examples in church history of churches which have succeeded in remain- 
ing or becoming missionary, evangelizing, witnessing churches, when 
they did not have some support from the authorities of the country 
concerned, had to live among peoples who considered them as in some 
sense outsiders and who resented their witness as proselytism. Most 
churches which had to live in an environment dominated by other 
religions have become what in the Turkish empire was called a “millet,” 


that is more or less introverted, self-contained and isolated minority 


groups which did not attempt to share their faith with the majority. 
We must take such historical warnings seriously for that is what might 
happen to the churches in Asia. But, thank God, we may immediately 
add that this need not happen. The Word of God is not bound, and the 
history of the Church, which is the instrument of that Word, can therefore 
not be adequately described in terms of the laws of human institutions. 

This is not merely a pious theory. This has been the wonderful 
experience of a large part of the Church in our own generation. This 
was the secret of the story of the confessing churches in the countries 
which came under the domination of national socialism. This is what 
makes the story of the churches in Russia during the last forty years so 
vitally important for the whole Christian world. Karl Marx had proph- 
esied that in the Communist society the Church would automatically 
disappear because it would have become irrelevant. Forty years after the 
beginning of the Russian revolution the churches in Russia are gaining 
new strength. And I have no doubt that many at this conference can 
confirm this great truth from the experience of the Asian churches. 
The living Church does not let itself be caught in the net of sociological 
determinism. 

We can go farther. We can say that this new situation in which the 
Church finds itself in the present day world, and specifically the situation 
in which the Asian churches find themselves, offers a new spiritual 
opportunity. We have seen that the Constantinian, the “Christendom” 
and the “Vasco da Gama” contexts in which the Church has found 
itself during the last centuries were causes of weakness in that they 
embedded the Church in a framework which could easily become and 


often did become a prison. The hour when these three overlapping 
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eras come to their end can also be the hour of liberation of the Church, 
the hour when it rediscovers how it depends only on God and when 
it carries On its mission in greater purity and without entangling alliances. 
The basic mistake made by those who announce the closing of the mis- 
sionary era in Asia is that they conceive of church history in purely 
political and sociological terms. Now there is no doubt that the life of 
the Church as an empirical human institution is largely influenced by 
political and social factors. Our church histories would be more realistic 
if they would take those factors more seriously. But church history has 
at the same time its own specific laws. The Church which is truly the 
Church, that is the Church which depends on the Holy Spirit, is not 
merely the product of historical causality. 

It seems to me an impressive fact that the ecumenical movement 
has grown up at the very time when the churches began to extricate 
themselves from the embrace of extraneous social and cultural forces. 
[here is no doubt that there is a close connection between these two 
developments. Churches imprisoned in cultural or social patterns can 
hardly be ecumenical. On the other hand churches which stand on their 
own feet naturally seek to establish fellowship with each other. The 
ecumenical movement is in a very real sense a movement of liberation 
and every move leading to the liberation of the Church creates new 
ecumenical opportunities. The right setting of the dialogue between the 
Asian churches and the ecumenical movement is therefore the common 
struggle and concern for the freedom of the Church from all elements 
in its own life, from all influences outside itself which seek to deflect it 
from its fundamental task to witness to its Lord. 

Within that setting the calling of the Asian churches is surely to 
demonstrate the truth of the profound reflection of Pascal that the 
condition of the Church is good when it has no other support than 
the support given by God. We need such a demonstration very badly. 
During the 16 centuries since Constantine the Church has not had much 
occasion to prove that it can live and grow without being protected by 
temporal powers or by a Christian civilization. The world has come 
to believe that the future of the Church depends on forces outside the 
life of the Church itself. We have almost forgotten that there was a 
time when the whole Church was a young Church, in which that Church 
had to go against the stream of secular history and in which it performed 
the greatest missionary achievement of all times. I realize of course 
that there is a sense in which the task of the Asian churches is even 
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harder than that of the early Church. The Vasco da Gama period is 
over, but it has left traces. The churches in Asia have to prove their 


freedom to those who still consider them as an outgrowth of the bygone 


period of Western expansion. They must make it clear by their spiritual 
independence, by their true rootedness in Asia, by their evangelistic 
passion, that the historians who speak already of the failure of the 
Christian mission in Asia or of the inevitable decline of Christianity 
in Asia which will naturally result from the end of Western dominance, 
are wrong. It is their calling to provide a great surprise to the wordly- 
wise who count without the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Whether that will happen or not, whether that new opportunity is 
seized or not, will depend on the understanding which the Asian churches 
have of their real mission. If they are aware that to be “witnesses 
together” is not simply a description of what the Church should be in 
ideal circumstances, but what the churches are called to be in season 
and out of season, in all cultures, under all types of governments, in 
all lands — then a new era of evangelism in Asia is ahead. 

It would be irresponsible to suggest that the Asian churches can 
demonstrate the essential freedom of the Gospel all by themselves. If in 
the rest of the world the Church should make the impression of being 
merely the religious expression of a geographically and historically 
conditioned civilization, the Asian churches have little chance to convince 
their Asian brethren that the Church depends for its life on its Lord 
rather than on men. So the Asian churches have both the right and the 
duty to call upon all the churches and the ecumenical movement as a 
whole to pursue a grand strategy of spiritual freedom. That is their 
great contribution to the ecumenical dialogue. They must urge that 
the ecumenical movement becomes increasingly a movement of libera- 
tion, that it stands more and more definitely for the 1937 watchword : 
“Let the Church be the Church,” that it breaks more and more 
with all entangling alliances in which the churches have become 
involved. 

It is not easy to discover what true freedom of the Church means 
and what belongs to the very nature and fundamental mission of the 
Church. That is where the ecumenical movement comes in. The churches 
need each other in order to become truly free. They need the perspective 
of the whole Church and of its life through the ages in order to ascertain 


what is fundamental, what is accidental, what ts foreign in their empirical 
life. 
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Similarly the ecumenical movement needs all the member churches 
to demonstrate what Christian freedom means. The Asian churches 
should speak up very clearly when they see a danger that the World 
Council of Churches acts or speaks as if it were a Western council of 
churches. And the Asian and Western churches should challenge each 
other when it seems to them that the voice they hear from their ecumenical 
partners reflects uncritically a purely continental viewpoint rather than 
a continental viewpoint purified and controlled by Christian discrimina- 
tion. 

According to the Bible, freedom is not freedom to live as one pleases, 
but freedom in order to be totally available for the work of Christ in the 
world. The great Epistle concerning the liberty of the Christian — the 
Epistle to the Galatians — says: “For you were called to freedom, 
brethren, only do not use your freedom as an opportunity for the flesh, 
but through love be servants of one another.” In this great epoch of 
liberation from old ideologies and antiquated forms of subservience we 


must all help each other to avoid becoming the victims of new ideo- 
logies and new forms of subservience, and that not merely for our 


own sakes, but for the sake of the ministry to which we are called 
in the world. Free churches are not churches which turn their back 
on the world. Free churches are churches which demonstrate to the 
world and in the world the difference between the old and the new crea- 
tion, between the life turned in upon itself and the life opened up for the 
powers of the coming age. The people who have been set free by Christ 
are called to render that service to the whole of humanity, without which 
that humanity loses the way and the very meaning of its life. 





YNGVE BRILIOTH 
by 


THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL 


The first and lasting impression which Archbishop Brilioth made 
upon all who came to know him at all intimately was that of a rare 
combination of ability with modesty. My own first meeting with him 
was in 1935 at a WSCF Theological Students’ Conference in Lund. 
I had been asked to give one of those brief talks on one’s own church 
which are a feature of such conferences, and was unconfortably aware 
that the Dean of Lund had written one of the most penetrating studies 
of Anglicanism in his book on the Oxford Movement. I was vastly 
relieved that he was not in the room when the session began. But to 
my horror, just as I began to speak, I saw him enter the back row and 
sit down. I shall always remember the kindliness with which he after- 
wards commented upon my youthful attempt to tackle an admittedly 
delicate task in ecumenical gatherings — explaining Anglicanism to 
non-Anglicans ! 

An opportunity for prolonged intimacy with him came in 1947 
when he was the leader, and I the secretary, of a small delegation which 
visited the principal centres of Eastern Orthodoxy in order to prepare 
them for sending delegations to the First Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. It was in itself a fascinating six weeks’ tour. We visited 
Athens, Constantinople, Cyprus, Beirut, Damascus, Cairo and Alexan- 


dria. (We were obliged at the last moment to omit Jerusalem, owing 
to political disturbances there). Throughout the tour, Brilioth (then 
Bishop of Vaxj6) showed a lovable mixture of dignity and authority 


upon all official occasions, with an almost childlike need to be looked 
after in all his personal arrangements. About the only time I let him 
go out on his own, he was pounced on by some young Egyptian toughs 
in Alexandria who stole his watch. It was never advisable to let him 
have charge of his own tickets or passport! Yet everywhere we went, 
his regal bearing, the height and dignity of his spare figure in the long 
black coat or black gown of a Lutheran bishop, and the solemnity and 
wisdom of the utterances he made in his deep, slow voice, impressed 


the Orthodox leaders that here was an envoy to be respected. 
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When Archbishop Temple died, the continuation committee of 
Faith and Order immediately recognized in Brilioth his natural successor 
as chairman. It was in that capacity that he spoke to the Amsterdam 
Assembly, in order to hand on the Faith and Order tradition into its 
new context. He became the first Chairman of the new Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council and, at the Third World Conference 
on Faith and Order at Lund, he presided in the scene of his own early 
triumphs as a theologian, a prophet with honour in his own country. 

He always shrank from open controversy, preferring to steer the 
wise and eirenic course amid opposing factions. The controversies 
within the Church of Sweden, which he had to face in his closing years 
as Primate, were agony to him personally and formed a setting in which 
his peculiar gifts were of least avail. Others must speak of the place 
which he will occupy in the history of his own church; but of his 
place in the ecumenical movement there can be no doubt. By gifts 
and by dedication, as well as by personal heritage (for he married a 
daughter of his own admired Primate, Sdderblom), he is among the 
princes of the movement. 

It was characteristic of him that, being in London on official business 


at the time of Queen Elizabeth’s coronation, he fled from the public 


fuss and asked to stay with us in the quietness of Lincoln, where he 
enjoyed watching the historic ceremonies on a neighbour’s TV set, 
though even only that after a little coaxing! In his own home, his 
beloved wife and his gifted family were a constant joy amidst the calls 
of public life. He would have preferred to be always a professor in a 
quiet university town. But God had marked him out to carry heavy 
responsibilities, and we who care for Christian unity must be forever 
grateful that he accepted the cares of statesmanship as added to the gifts 
of scholarship. And beneath it all, we may give thanks for one who 
entered the Kingdom of God as a little child and knew the blessedness 
of the meek and of the pure in heart. 





WORLD CONFESSIONALISM AND 
ECUMENICAL STRATEGY 
by 


Lewis S. MUDGE 


The growth of confessional movements on a world scale has been 
a surprising contemporary accompaniment of the ecumenical movement. 
The Lutheran World Federation offers perhaps the most striking example 
of the growth of a world confessional organization from comparatively 


nascent form a scant eleven years ago to the impressive structure we 


know today. In a lesser, but no less important degree, this same period 


has witnessed the reawakening of the, much older World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. And just a month ago, the establishment of what 
amounts to a permanent executive secretaryship for the Anglican 
Communion has once again called our attention to the importance of 
confessionalism in the present ecumenical picture. The same tendency 
to organize on a world-wide basis is observable, in less spectacular 
ways, in other groups as well, with Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists, Disciples and even Quakers taking first steps or consoli- 
dating previous thrusts in this direction. 

These developments have reached a point at which it would be 
unwise, and possibly dangerous, to ignore the significance they may 
have for ecumenical strategy.'. And certainly it would be improvident 
to overlook the great possibilities for ecumenical advance that may be 
hidden in the situation. The leaders of the confessional movements 
themselves — many of them personally active in World Council affairs 
are second to none in their awareness of the importance of this issue. 
At their initiative, several informal consultations between confessional 


leaders have been held during Central Committee meetings, with the 


1 A stern warning to this effect was sounded by G. Thompson Brake in The British 
Weekly for October 3, 1957. Although Dr. Brake’s conclusions are perhaps more alarmist 
than need be, there is little indication that they have provoked the discussion they deserve. 
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general secretary of the World Council as an invited participant. In 
addition, a meeting of staff representatives of the confessional organiza- 
tions took place in Geneva in November, 1957. A similar consultation 
is provisionally scheduled for November of this year. 

It has been evident from these discussions that nowhere in the ranks 
of the confessional organizations is there a conscious desire to oppose 
the objectives or methods of the World Council. The confessional 
movements are not conceived as “anti-ecumenical.” If they have an 
anti-ecumenical effect, it will be because their practical and theological 
implications have not been sufficiently thought out. It is the thesis of 
this article, on the contrary, that the development of the confessional 
organizations offers a means of responding to certain ecumenical reali- 
ties, and of dealing with them creatively, which cannot be duplicated 
in any other way. 

First of all, we must have a clear idea of the concrete phenomenon 
we are dealing with. “Confessionalism” is not easily defined, and the 
word does not apply equally or in the same way to each of the groups 
in question. The more closely one examines the confessional organiza- 
tions the more aware one becomes of how diverse they are. They cannot 
under any circumstances be simply viewed as a series of theological 
pressure groups arranged from left to right along the ecumenical 
spectrum. They have widely differing conceptions of their own nature, 
their functions, and their relation to the ecumenical enterprise in general. 

From the standpoint of sheer organization and finance, for example, 
the Lutheran World Federation is by far the largest confessional organ- 


ization (although it does not in fact represent a commensurately pre- 
ponderant communicant church membership). The LWF is also the 


organization to which the term “confessional” most accurately applies : 


for the federation sees its raison d’étre precisely in being a company of 
churches bound together by their common adherence to the Lutheran 
confessions. The LWF acts as an agency of its member churches in the 
areas of interchurch aid, refugee relief, and world mission : in the first 
two cases paralleling activities of the WCC, and in the last coordinating 
on a world basis activities which are elsewhere still the province of 
individual denominational mission boards, and to some extent, the 
IMC; the LWF also has an extensive theological programme which 
carries Out study projects, facilitates theological cooperation, and offers 
international scholarships. It would be fair to say that the LWF is 
the most close-knit of the confessional movements, and the one which, 
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in theory at least, offers the most explicit theological justification for 
its separate existence. 

When we come to the Anglican Communion, we are dealing with 
something totally different. The word “confessional” is applied to the 
Anglican Communion only as a convenience. Anglicans themselves 
stress the word “communion,” a word which in this usage defies precise 
definition as much as the word “confession.” The Anglican Communion 
could be described as a world-wide brotherhood of churches related to 
each other by genetic ties, by a common theological ethos and even 
more by common liturgical standards, by ties of full intercommunion, 
intercelebration, and interpredication, and, above all, by the fact of 
a commonly accepted and generally treasured ministry of oversight in 
the shape of the historic episcopate. Represented until now on the 
world scale only by the decennial Lambeth Conference of bishops, and 
by occasional congresses, the Anglican Communion is now moving in 
the direction of more permanent organization, as we have noted, by the 
appointment of an executive secretary.’ It would be premature, of 
course, to say that this is the beginning of a new confessional bureaucracy, 
for that is not the Anglican genius, or so far as the writer knows, the 
intention in this case. Yet Anglicans are clearly giving more importance 
than ever before to the fact that they are a unified world communion. 
It will be fascinating to watch how this tendency develops. 

The third confessional movement which has made notable organiza- 
tional strides, the World Alliance of Reformed Churches (World Pres- 
byterian Alliance), has the longest organized history of all. Founded 
in 1875, it 1s one of the oldest continuing “ecumenical” organizations. 
Only in the last ten years, however, has the Alliance undergone the 
renaissance that has given it its modern form. The Reformed Alliance 
acts mainly to provide a liaison between its member churches, and as 
an agency for promoting various mutual concerns. It seeks to represent 
its member churches in ecumenical matters in Geneva on a continuing 
basis, and to interpret ecumenical developments responsibly to its 
member churches. The Alliance is a “confessional” organization in the 
sense that its doctrinal basis is “the consensus of the Reformed confes- 


sions,” while importance is also attached to Reformed or Presbyterian 


1 The exact title attached to this post (to be held, in the first instance, by Bishop Stephen 
F. Bayne) is a double one: Executive Secretary of the Lambeth Consultative Body, and 
Executive Secretary of the Advisory Council on Missions of the Anglican Communion. 


25 
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church order as a gift to which witness must be borne in the world 
church. At present, the Alliance is expanding its work chiefly in the 
areas of information and theological studies. 

This list could be continued ?, but enough has been said to indicate 
the nature of the facts. In size and influence the confessional organiza- 
tions taken together are not yet overwhelming. The significant fact, 
however, is the direction in which these organizations are moving. 
In spite of disclaimers to be heard in certain quarters, there is no reason 
to suppose that the peak of this confessional interest is yet in sight. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that world confes- 
sionalism will become an even larger part of the ecumenical scene in 
years to come. 


iI 


Facts such as these call for careful examination. We need some 
assessment of their practical importance, as well as of their theological 
meaning. A search for sources on which to base such an examination 
shows how little reflection on the meaning of confessionalism has found 
its way into print, and how contradictory and unsatisfactory some of 
the available material is. The truth is that up to now the confessional 
movements have “just grown.”” Occasional statements of purpose have 
been made, but the total problem of confessionalism as an ecumenical 
phenomenon has barely been tackled, nor have the sharply differing 
views of the different organizations on this point been confronted with 
each other for purposes of creative analysis. The writer therefore proposes 
to start more or less from the beginning, and to make some observa- 


tions applicable to the phenomenon of confessionalism in general in 
an ecumenical age. 


‘ The Confessional bodies represented at the consultation in November, 1957, in 
addition to the three just discussed, were The World Methodist Council, The Baptist World 
Alliance, The World Convention of Churches of Christ (Disciples), The International Con- 
gregational Council, and the Friends’ World Committee for Consultation. The Lutheran, 
Anglican and Reformed groups are singled out for attention in this article only because recent 
developments in these groups have special importance for ecumenical strategy. 

? A significant exception to the general silence or confusion on this subject has been 
the continued expressed concern of Dr. John A. Mackay, retiring President of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. Dr. Mackay has repeatedly stressed the role which Presbyterians 
can play in ecumenical matters through confessional organization. The Presbyterian Alliance 
Officially adopted a statement on this subject (drafted in Basle, 1951) at its 17th General 
Council in Princeton, 1954, which states in part: “*... the supreme purpose of the Alliance 
is not to promote world Presbyterianism as an end in itself, but to make the Reformed 
tradition the servant of God's redemptive purposes through the wider agency of the Church 
Universal.” See also, on this subject, articles by Dr. Mackay in Christendom, autumn 1937 
and winter 1945, and The Reformed and Presbyterian World, September, 1956. 
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Above all, it is important that we should see clearly that world 
confessionalism as we now know it is an ecumenical phenomenon. 
Although most of the confessional movements have their roots in a 
time before the rise of the modern ecumenical movement in an organized 
form, their present rejuvenescence is clearly in many ways a response 
to the work of the WCC and other agencies. At the very least it can be 
said that this interest in confessionalism has developed at a time when 
interconfessional theological work is already highly developed. Theo- 
logians have been arguing across confessional lines for some decades 
now, and the confessional organizations can hardly be in business for 
the purpose of forgetting what has happened. If this is true, we must 
face an all-important corollary. If world confessional organization is 
a phenomenon within ecumenism, it must not — it cannot — be explained 
or justified by the same arguments that are used to justify the continued 
existence of individual denominational church bodies. Denomination- 
alism is something essentially pre-ecumenical. There can be no purpose 
today in expending thought and effort to accomplish the projection on 
a world scale of the denominational pattern. The best arguments for 
retaining denominations a little longer (and the writer recognizes some 
of these) do not call for this kind of denominational megalomania. 
World confessionalism is more than an enlarged form of denomination- 
alism. 

Let me illustrate the significance of this point by a specific example. 
One of the few authoritative statements touching on the rationale of 


confessional organizations of which the writer is aware, a speech by 
Paul C. Empie', seems precisely to make this mistake of carrying ““denom- 
inational”’ reasoning over into the justification of world confessionalism. 
Dr. Empie gives us what must be accounted a classic description of the 
denominational ethos. 


“Once evangelical Christian groups determined that their respective 
confessions should be based upon their understanding of the Word of 
God... and then added to this principle the corollary that they must be 
organizationally separate from those who disagree with understanding, 
a pattern of Christianity providing for a number of denominational 
groups rather than for only one united church became inevitable.” 


1 Executive Director of the National Lutheran Council, U.S.A. Dr. Empie was address- 
ing a meeting of the National Council of Churches Division of Foreign Missions in Pittsburgh, 
December 8, 1958. I do not intent to pick particularly on Dr. Empie, who spoke “in a 


searching rather than a dogmatic mood,” and whose argument could well have been mounted 
in a different confessional context. 
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Dr. Empie then goes on to apply this understanding directly and without 
any distinction to world confessionalism, and implies that this essentially 
“denominational” conception of unity, projected on a world scale, is 
the chief contribution which the confessional organizations can now 
make to the unity of the Church Universal. 


“It is unrealistic to believe that ecumenical progress can be made 
faster than or apart from the unifying processes taking place within the 
various confessional groups.” 


There is, of course, truth in the allegation that there is value for the 
ecumenical cause in the effort of Lutherans, Presbyterians, Anglicans 
or others to “think together” about the faith. Dr. Empie, however, 
may possibly have more in mind than this: something approaching 
the notion of “thinking alike.” In any case, the difficulty I find in this 
argument is that it appears to involve an equivocal employment of the 
conception of unity. On one hand, there is the unity that subsists in 
a denomination whose life and teaching conforms to certain well-defined 
confessional standards, (and, of course, there is no theoretical limit to 
the size of the community which may be unified in this way: it could 
well be a world confessional group). On the other hand, there is the 
unity of the universal Church of Jesus Christ, a unity acknowledged 
to be already “given,” and yet not so far defined in terms of any empirical 
standard. The latter is the unity toward which the ecumenical movement 
strives. It is not at all clear what relation there is between unity in the 
first sense and unity in the second. There may very well be some ana- 
logical tie between the two, but I suggest that in order to serve the cause 
of ecumenism the world confessional organization cannot be content 
merely to offer Christendom the spectacle of unity in the denominational 
sense. The world confessional group must operate so that its conception 
of unity is also drawn in some way from the ecumenical, eschatological 
vision. This, let it be stressed, is not to deny the importance of confes- 
sional loyalty and unity for individual churches. It is only to say that 
world confessionalism, as a development within the ecumenical move- 
ment, must be something different. 

Can a rationale for world confessional movements then be expressed 
positively with this in mind? Perhaps. Certainly in any kind of ecumen- 
ical work one needs both a sense of the unity of the Church Universal 
and a sense of one’s own identity as standing within a given Christian 
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tradition. The sense of confessional identity is necessary before the 
ecumenical idea can begin to cut deep. The sense of confessional identity 
is what makes it possible for the ecumenical challenge to assume some 
determinate form: to express itself as a questioning of this or that 
theological conception, this or that liturgical form, this or that adminis- 
trative custom. Surely the ecumenical idea is not bound only to con- 
versations having the form of an interconfessional exchange. Still less 
is it bound to conversations held under the auspices of a given ecumenical 
organization. Interconfessional exchanges are vitally important, and so 
are the organized researches of the World Council of Churches, but 
could it not be said that the indispensable elements in an ecumenical 
encounter are the vision of what ecumenicity means and the sense of 
who you are as a Christian now? If so, ecumenical research having 
a confessional basis can be ecumenical study in its most authentic form, 
and the various organizations for the promotion of such study may be 
instruments in God’s hands for carrying this enterprise forward. 


The value of world confessional organizations in this regard is simply 


that they represent the most comprehensive level on which we can yet 
speak of having the concrete sense of Christian self-identity — in thought, 
life, and worship — that ecumenical work needs. This is not to deny 
that our sense of self-identity already crosses confess:onal boundaries 
to include the Church of Christ in many forms. It is only to say that, 
once it is recognized that the various confessional traditions do exist 
on a world basis, it is surely obvious that these world collocations should 
be turned to authentic ecumenical use. It need scarcely be added that 
to consider confessional theologies on a world basis is to free them to 
some extent from the national ideologies with which they are inevitably 
locally connected, and thus to draw attention to the purely theological 
issues which the ecumenical movement raises. 

Confessional theology in an ecumenical age, then, is essentially a 
response to ecumenism which only the confessional group involved can 
make. It is possible — and even desirable —to look to a common 
agency such as the World Council in such matters as interchurch aid 


and service to refugees. But it is quite out of the question for any church 


1 The writer recognizes, of course, that there is a sense in which Christians can claim 
no other “identity”’ than the identity they have in Jesus Christ 


The word is used here, 
however, in a much more earth-bound sense 


to denote the recognition that our churches 
have empirical existence only in the actual forms, mixed or otherwise, that have been handed 
down in our respective confessional patterns 
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or any confession to delegate its theological responsibility to others. 
If world confessional groups concentrate on fulfilling their respective 
theological callings in an ecumenical age — in such a way as to make 
their confessional positions the centre but not the boundary of their 
work — there need be no mistrust or competition between them and the 
World Council of Churches. On the contrary, the World Council 
and the confessional movements can enter into a period of creative 
partnership in which the influence of ecumenical thinking can be immeas- 
urably deepened. 
Il 
It is one thing to speak of principles, and another thing to work 
these principles out in practice. Moreover, we have learned in ecumen- 
ical work that we do not always get from principles to practice by a 
strict deductive process. Rather we keep a few principles in mind while 
looking at the empirical facts, in the hope and in the trust that God 
will speak to us of how he is at work among those facts. Certainly we 
will not learn God’s will by twisting the facts to fit even the best set 
of principles, but only by reading the signs of the times, and acting in 
obedience to the light that we have. 


The present moment, however, is one in which the principles we 


have just set out may be particularly illuminating. Certain current 
ecumenical trends are beginning to indicate to us just how the confes- 
sional movements can in fact play the role that their nature demands. 
This is not to say that further events may not change the role to something 
else, but only that now, in the summer of 1959, the following suggestions 
seem particularly relevant, There are two suggestions, and they both 
arise out of the current position of ecumenical theological work. 
First, we are up against a strange kind of impasse in Faith and 
Order. The Faith and Order Commission is officially and constitutionally 
neutral concerning the form which the unity of the Church ought to 
take. At the same time, the very success of its deliberations is leading 
some participants in Faith and Order work to look for ways of abandon- 
ing the hands-off policy which has been taken as an expression of 
neutrality by applying the insights gained in years of discussion to actual 
unity problems.' Pressure not merely to discuss the disunity of the 


* See, on this whole topic, the article by Keith R. Bridston in The Ecumenical Review 
for April, 1959, pp. 254 ff. Dr. Bridston rightly indicates that the proposals which have 
been made in this direction are very guarded. They have still aroused a good deal of legitimate 
concern both in the Faith and Order Commission and outside. 
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Church but to overcome it has certainly been inherent in the Faith and 
Order ethos from the beginning. But now the situation is complicated 
and made urgent in a new way. Unity negotiations are going on all 
over the world, in which the participants do not seem to have much 
appreciation of the depth of the problem of Christian unity as the Faith 
and Order Commission understands it. From the point of view of not 
a few Faith and Order men, we are witnessing a series of union negotia- 


tions carried out on extremely questionable theological principles. The 


difficulty in most cases seems to be that the uniting churches are tending 
7 c =] 


to confuse the pooling of their peculiarities and localisms with the genuine 
exemplification of the unity of the Church Universal. The impasse in 
Faith and Order is therefore not merely the reflection of a frustrated 
desire for expansion. It is also a deep consciousness of something that 
cannot be officially said: that the cause of unity is not always faring 
well, and little or nothing can be done by Faith and Order to help. 

Might this not be a situation in which more determined theological 
work by the confessional organizations could be a real service to the 
ecumenical cause? In theory, at any rate, confessional organizations 
should be able to offer consultative services to their member churches 
in a way that the Faith and Order Commission cannot. The purpose 
of such consultations would not merely be to defend the confessional 
bastions against any and every from of dilution in the course of union 
discussions. In fact, the effect of genuine discussion on a confessional 
basis of the merits of particular union plans would be liable to be just 
the opposite. It would be liable to make these plans more ecumenical 
just because it would be likely to make them less exclusively local. It 
would be likely to lead the participants in a union discussion to consider 
the position of their whole tradition in the world Church, and this 
would in turn lead them to recognize that their tradition is in active 
conversation with traditions not represented in the union discussion at 
hand. The upshot of this insight could be a determination on the part 
of the negotiators to carry on their work in the light of their whole 
ecumenical responsibility, and not only in the light of the particular 
difficulties of this union. It could even lead them to see that this union 
has dimensions and possibilities which they had not imagined 

The particular example that comes to mind at the moment ts char- 
acteristic of several others. A certain union discussion has been going 
on among three traditions in whose combination the problem of the 


“unification of the ministry” is not raised, nor, to any great extent, is 
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the problem of the meaning of eucharistic worship. They are not raised 
because they do not seem to constitute a unity “problem.” Of course, 
it is only apparently the case that these problems are not raised. Not 
only are they implicitly present in the “agreements” that are reached, 
but a refusal to bring them in is at the expense of ignoring rich offerings 
of each of the traditions concerned in the union plan (and hence possibly 
in the constitution of the resulting united church). But in other parts 
of the world, brother churches of those that are conferring have been in 
discussions where these problems are raised, and they have learned 
something not only of the indispensable treasures of their own tradition, 
but something of the teachings of traditions beyond their own. They are in 
a position to make confessional contributions which will enrich an inter- 
confessional discussion. In the particular case the writer has in mind, a 
world confessional organization, invited to consider a unity document, 
responded by pointing this fact out. A useful interchange is still going on. 

It is, of course, by no means established in every confessional move- 
ment that the organization is either expected by its member churches 
to provide this sort of service, or competent to do so.’ Both the custom 
and the competence are matters which will need to be undergirded in 
most quarters before the confessional movements can make the ecumen- 
ical contribution they ought to make. In principle, however, a world 
confessional body, because of its nature, should have a freedom to act 
in these realms that is a possibility for no other sort of ecumenical 
organization. The times evidently call for an enhancement of such 
theological activities. 

The second practical suggestion for increasing the ecumenical use- 
fulness of world confessional organizations is closely related to the first, 
and grows, to some extent, out of the same situation. We are beginning 
to see limitations, not only in the constitutional position of Faith and 
Order, but also in the usefulness of the enterprise of ““ecumenical theol- 
ogy.’ The writer realizes that “ecumenical theology” is a label, and, 
like all labels, it tends falsely to categorize and characterize a very 


complex phenomenon. Nevertheless, “ecumenical theology” is something 


identifiable to everyone who has followed the ecumenical movement 


' The principle that one purpose of a confessional organization is to help its member 


churches take a more responsible role in ecumenical movements is included in the constitu- 
tions of the Lutheran World Federation (Art. III: 2: D) and the World Presbyterian Alliance 
(Art. 3: 8) and may well be mentioned also in others. From theory to effective practice, 
however, is a long and expensive jump. 
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closely. It is both a body of continuing research, and a set of methodo- 
logical habits. It is the product and the way of working of the Study 
Division of the World Council of Churches, and, by now, of a large 
number of theologians without formal connection with the Study Division 
who have quite justifiably been impressed with the fascination and the 
fruits of this work. 

“Ecumenical theology” as we know it today received its distinctive 
stamp from the Lund Conference on Faith and Order of 1952. In a 
preliminary study for that meeting, Bishop (then Canon) Oliver Tomkins 
schematized the disunity of the Church by drawing attention to the two 
broad points of view concerning church order, the “Protestant” and the 
“Catholic,” which cut sharply across existing confessional lines.!. The 
schematism was extended by Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen to include a third 
group : the “spiritual” group of the left wing of the Reformation, and 
this pattern of thought was very brilliantly worked out in detail by 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin in The Household of God. The presupposition 


of all these contributions to the debate seems to have been that the 


division of the Church is more a matter of theological opinion than it 
is of confessional loyalty. With this background, the Lund Conference 
gave birth to the hope that the complex ecumenical scene might be 


simplified, and our divisions overcome, by systematically attacking this 


basic difference of theological opinion. An ingenious method was 
suggested then which has since been greatly elaborated. “Protestant” 
and “Catholic” theologies were alike to be confronted with a new study 
of the doctrine of the person of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. Since 
Lund, the christological analogy has held a dominant position in the 
analysis of nearly every question that has had any ecumenical importance. 
This christological analogy has given our discussions remarkable 
structural unity. It has demonstrated the relation between theological 
topics that previously were discussed in an unrelated way. The writer 


believes, indeed, that post-Lund ecumenical theology has constituted 


1 As a tool in ecumenical discussion, the “Catholic-Protestant’’ schematism goes back 


further than Lund, of course. It can be traced at least as far as November, 1945, when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury invited Dom Gregory Dix to convene a group of Anglicans of 
the “‘Catholic’’ school to examine the conflict between “Catholics” and “Protestants,” and 
to subsequent similar invitations by the Archbishop to groups of Anglican evangelicals and 
Free Church leaders. The three resulting reports had great influence on ecumenical theo- 
logical method (e.g. in many of the speeches at Amsterdam), but it was not until Lund that 
their major presupposition was more or less canonized by the Faith and Order Commission 
It is worth noticing that here a most important characteristic of “ecumenical theology” has 
its origin in the ecclesiastical tensions of one nation, and to some extent, of one communion 
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a departure in theological method which will loom very large in the 
history of Christian doctrine. Yet one great question still remains: is 
this theological method adequate, either now or in the long run, for 
overcoming our disunity ? 

Current evidence would seem to suggest not. The “Protestant” 
versus “Catholic” schematism is itself crisscrossed and to some extent 
undermined by confessional differences that operate at another level. 
These confessional differences do not yield to analysis by the christological 
analogy because they are not simply differences of opinion about the 
essence of the ministry, the sacraments, or the order of the church. 
Among other things, these confessional differences have to do with the 
way the various confessional groups see the relation of “ecumenical 
theology” to their own confessional position, and the way they see the 
relation of their own position to the theology of the great united Church 
that is to be. There is room in this area for a great deal of honest 
searching by the confessional groups themselves, in an effort to get these 
para-theological attitudes defined and out in the open. 

Inasmuch as this searching has not yet been done, it is impossible 
to set out examples of these confessional attitudes with any precision. 
Like the abominable snowman, however, the attitudes in question have 
been met time and time again by ecumenical workers who have found 
their existing theological tools powerless to deal with them. Presbyterians, 
for example, have never been able to understand why Anglicans in one 
breath include them within Christ’s church and in the next breath refuse 
intercommunion with them for the sake of a principle which they refuse 
to define. The Anglican Communion seems, from the outside, to be 


able to absorb the method and the findings of ecumenical theology 
in toto, and yet do it in such a way that the central bastion of its confes- 
sional position remains untouched. Why is this so and what does it 
mean? Only Anglicans themselves are competent to judge. Again from 
the outside, Lutheran churches perplex their brethren by what appears 
to be a fear of what cannot be theologically, i.e. verbally, defined. The 
fact that ecumenical theology is not for the most part expressed in 


dogmatic definitions makes the Lutheran suspicious of it, perhaps because 
he is simply unable to relate anything not so expressed to his existing 
confessional standards one way or the other. The fear that an uncon- 
genial definition might be implied somewhere in the ecumenical formula- 
tion no doubt adds to the difficulty. Again: why is this so, and what 


) 


does it mean? Lutherans must tell us. 
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How the peculiarities of the Reformed theological mind must appear 
from the outside the writer will not attempt to judge. None of the 
foregoing remarks is made in any sense by way of criticism. They are 
made to illuminate a problem in which every confessional position is 
involved. The point is that no agencies are better equipped than the 
confessional alliances to make an assault on the difficulties that have 
been adumbrated. If it were possible for these organizations to work 
toward this goal in cooperation with the Study Division of the World 
Council of Churches, ecumenical theologizing might well take a new 
and creative turn. 


IV 


This new turn, however, is coming whether we consciously plan for 


it or not. The confessional movements of which we have been speaking 
— composed for the most part of member churches of the World 
Council ! — represent only one sector of the present day development 


of confessional self-consciousness on a world basis. There are other 
movements which lie outside the scope of this article, but which are 
nonetheless important for the conclusion toward which we are moving. 
The decision of Pope John XXIII to call an “ecumenical council” of 
the Roman Catholic world is a straw in the wind. Developments in 
the Orthodox world, especially if they come to include conversations 
with the Roman Church, may point in the same direction. Then, too, 
we must not forget our fellow Christians who stand theologically on 
the right and ecclesiologically on the left, the Pentecostalists, the sects 
and the fundamentalist groups, who have been setting up forms of 
ecumenical organization of their own.? 

At the very least, these developments bid fair to shift the ecumenical 


centre of gravity away from an exclusive centring on the existing work 


1 Significantly, several of the confessional groups already mentioned have member 
churches outside the World Council, and thus the possibility of a significant ecumenical 
witness within their own boundaries. To the writer's knowledge, this is true of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, The Baptist World Alliance, and the Friends’ World Committee for 
Consultation. 

2 Among these groups, the World Conference of Pentecostal Churches deserves serious 
recognition as a world confessional body. The International Council of Christian Churches 
is obviously in a slightly different category, yet there are signs that the wild stage here is 
now abating. Such groups as the World Evangelical Alliance and the International Council 
for Reformed Faith and Action are not organizations of churches, and thus fall outside the 
scope of this article. 
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of the Faith and Order Commission and the Study Division of the 
World Council. There is no real defence in denying these other groups 
the right to use the word “ecumenical.” It would be a contradiction 
of all that the World Council has stood for to associate ecumenism with 
one organizational and theological expression of it to the exclusion of 
others. The ecumenicity we have is far too incomplete. Groups outside 
the World Council, particularly the Roman Church, are beginning to 
define ecumenicity in their own way, and we cannot deny them the right 
to do so. There is no question but that these other groups have learned 
something of their present conception of what ecumenicity means from 
the World Council of Churches. It is a sincere form of flattery for them 
now to be offering the World Council a little competition ! 

But this situation throws the challenge that is facing the World 
Council into sharp relief. The challenge is nothing less than a challenge 
for the World Council to be truly itself. If the World Council wishes 
to go on playing its unique and central role in ecumenical affairs, it 
must not on any account make moves which would forfeit its right 
to claim absolute neutrality concerning the form the unity of the Church 
should assume. The World Council must give no pretext for the accusa- 
tion that it represents one form of ecumenicity, while other organizations 
represent another. As long as the World Council is prepared to be a 
meeting ground for any and every form of ecumenicity ', it is in a position 
from which it can offer real leadership to the Church Universal. 

For these reasons it is the writer’s conviction that a strengthening 
of the theological work of the confessional movements, and the develop- 
ment of new ways of cooperation between them and the World Council, 
would be moves in the direction of the broader ecumenism that has 
been mentioned. One might even go so far as to say that strong confes- 
sional movements, in touch with the World Council, will play a vital 
part in the future of the latter organization. Only if we associate ecumen- 
ism exclusively with a particular ecumenical methodology is there any 
reason to fear that confessionalism could wreck the ecumenical movement, 
or even that it would lead to a fragmentation of ecumenical effort. 
But if the former possibilities are to be realized, certain practical moves 
will need to be made. 

First of all, it will be a great help if the World Council of Churches 
encourages the confessional organizations in their ecumenical work. 


This is certainly the intention, if not the explicit assertion, of the Toronto Statement. 
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This encouragement can be given by a willingness to cooperate on study 


projects from time to time, or even, in the case of certain projects of 
common interest, to invite particular confessional organizations to bear 
the burden of study on behalf of all. There may well be special possibil- 
ities of this kind in the future work of the Commission on Tradition 
and Traditions. Let it be stressed that we do not want and do not need 
any new organizational machinery : either in the form of a council of 
confessional groups, or in the form of a special category of membership 
for confessional groups as such in the World Council. The first would 
defeat the larger purposes of which we have previously spoken, and the 
second would be a violation of the World Council’s special genius as 
a council of churches. We need only to realize in practice the implications 
of the insight that ecumenical responsibility is something we all share. 

Secondly, the confessional movements themselves must systematically 
consider how they can realize their own possibilities. We must ask 
ourselves what, theologically speaking, a confessional organization is. 
We must ask ourselves what particular contribution our own confessional 
position ought to be making to the world Church. We must ask our- 
selves whether we are making the most of the close relations that should 
exist between the confessional movements and their own member 
churches. Already one confessional movement, the Lutheran World 
Federation, has launched a self-study covering some of these items. 
Others must make a deliberate attempt to do the same thing. The 
stakes that ride on these efforts may possibly be very high. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF EASTERN 
ORTHODOXY TO THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT ' 


by 


ARCHBISHOP IAKOVOS 


With a deep sense of humility I wish to begin by thanking Almighty 
God who in his infinite mercy permitted me to serve him in the field 
of interchurch relations as representative of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
in Geneva. Secondly, I would like to thank all of you who directly or 
indirectly made my task easier by virtue of the assistance that you 
rendered in the true Christian spirit with sincerity, understanding and 
love. 

During the four years that I spent at the headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches I became acquainted with the major Protestant 
denominations and their leaders. During this period I was also able 
to gain a clearer understanding of the existing possibilities for closer 
contact and cooperation between the Orthodox and the Protestants in 
meeting the common responsibility that we have as Christians to God 
and the world. 


This evening, as I speak to you in my entirely new capacity, I again 
glorify the name of the Lord, for he has led me toward new horizons 
which require ecumenical orientation and vision. I thank the Lord also 
for the additional opportunities granted me to participate in ecumenical 
affairs and thus renew my relationship with you in the same spirit of 
Christian love and fellowship which made our previous contacts so 
rewarding. 


I was requested to speak to you this evening about the contribution 
of Orthodoxy to the ecumenical movement. Whoever suggested that 
this topic should be assigned to me is not my friend, since I am 


1 Address presented to the annual meeting of the U.S. Conference for the World 
Council of Churches at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 22, 1959. 
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placed in the difficult position of analyzing a subject that no Orthodox 
can handle with absolute objectivity. However, since I accepted to 
speak on this topic, the originator of the title may relax, for the respon- 
sibility is now mine alone. I shall make every effort, therefore, to be as 
positive, and as accurate and as objective as possible. I have chosen 
to separate my topic into two parts: 


a) Why does the Orthodox Church participate in the ecumenical 
movement, and 


b) How has Orthodoxy contributed in the past and how does it 


contribute at present in order to assist and further the ecumenical 
movement. 


. As an introduction to my subject I shall quote from the opinions 
offered by recognized members of the ecumenical movement who 
have expressed their views concerning Orthodoxy. 

It would take volumes to explain what Orthodoxy is or stands for. 


But what is it in the eyes or in the judgment of a contemporary ecumenist ? 
the ecumenical importance of Orthodoxy was expressed in The King- 
ship of Christ by the late Dr. G.K.A. Bell, the honorary president of 
the World Council of Churches, when he wrote that “the full participa- 
tion of the Orthodox churches is a matter of great moment to the World 
Council of Churches.” This was expressed more positively by Dr. 
Visser t Hooft before the Provisional Committee (in the United States 
in 1947) when he said that “the Eastern churches have maintained a 
sense of the objective reality and the cosmic dimensions of the drama 
of salvation which the Western churches need to recapture” (Ibid. 
p- 58). 

This is one aspect of Orthodoxy viewed from an ecumenical angle. 
But Orthodoxy is a little more than that! “The Orthodox Church,” 
according to Prof. Henri Grégoire, “has been a living force, a moral 
force of the first order. And to do it justice one cannot rest content 
to describe it merely in its present attitude, or in one only of the attitudes 


which it has successively assumed. Nothing can be more superficial 
than the reproach of ‘Caesaropapism’ with which it has at times been 
branded ; nothing more inexact so far as the Orthodox Church is con- 
cerned than the charge of ‘ceremonialism,’ of formalism stifling the life 


of mysticism, for this mystic life never ceased to inspire the ascetics and 
at certain periods to take possession of the masses.” 
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While Henri Grégoire tries hard not to be unjust to the Orthodox 
Church another writer, the Protestant author Robert Payne, in his 
recent book, The Holy Fire (pp. 15 and 16), notes more positively 
that “what is most astonishing in the Eastern Church is this gentle 
visionary quality allied with a conception of God as the mysterium 
tremendum, the starlit flood of powers sweeping across the heavens. . . 
In these fine-spun imaginations, lit with the Orient sun, Christ is seen 
more clearly and more sharply than in the West.” 

We have quoted so far what non-Orthodox religious leaders and 
authors have said about Orthodoxy. Our own concept of Orthodoxy 
is that it represents the Christian church doctrine, order, worship, and 
tradition of the first eight centuries of united Christendom. The common 
use of the term “Orthodox” to signify the Church of the East should 
signify to the churches of the West that the Eastern Church is committed 
to maintain the genuine characteristics of the one Church of Christ. 

Orthodoxy, being true to her history and traditions and compelled 
by the consciousness of her God-ordained task, is present and intends to 
be present and participate actively in all ecumenical conversations as 
long as their aim is to restore the disrupted unity of Christendom. 
Orthodoxy’s principal aim in participating in the ecumenical movement 
is to make her own contribution to the sacred cause of bringing divided 
Christians together, and also to make known and impart to member 
churches of the WCC “the riches of her faith, worship, and order, and 
of her spiritual and ascetic life and experience” (Patriarchal Encyclical 
of February 6, 1952). 

The principle of Orthodox collaboration with the ecumenists of 
our century was set forth by the Patriarchal Encyclical of 1902. In this 
history-making Encyclical letter, the Ecumenical Patriarch Joachim III 
stated that, although “our primary task is to watch over our own doc- 
trines, we must nevertheless be also concerned for our Christian brothers 
and never cease our prayers for the union of all into ONE. Difficulties 
should not discourage us, nor should the thought of the apparent impos- 
sibility of it (church unity) stop us from engaging ourselves in the work 


of church unity which is dear to God or from examining existing pos- 
sibilities for it; we should always remember that it is our duty to walk 
in wisdom, and to conduct ourselves in meekness towards our separated 
brothers, for they also believe in the all-Holy Trinity and take pride 
in being called with the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, hoping also 
to be saved by the grace of God.” The Encyclicals that were issued in 
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1920 and 1952 did nothing else but reaffirm this principle which forms 
the foundation of the ecumenical theory and practice adopted by the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarchate. 

The Orthodox Church therefore takes part in all discussions and 
deliberations on church unity, because she feels it is in line with her 
task to inform others how she stands on this very important issue. To 
use the words pronounced by the Orthodox in Edinburgh (1937), “The 
Orthodox Church discusses ‘church unity’ for she believes that despite 
all existing difference of opinion and belief the Master and Lord is ONE 

Jesus Christ, who will lead us to a more and more close cooperation 
for the edifying of the Body of Christ.” This statement, inspired and 
based on the well-known passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians (4. 
15-16), most accurately expresses the Orthodox mind. Orthodoxy 
opposes and will always oppose suggestions to the effect that we can 
entertain the idea of reunion on a minimum basis or confine it to a 
few common points of verbal statements. The Orthodox Church will 
continue to discuss unity, but only in the hope and prayer that it may 
some day be commonly understood that “where the totality of faith 
is absent, there can be no communion in sacris,” and conversely, that 
unity in the totality of the faith is unity indeed, carrying with it com- 
munion in every necessary ecclesiastical activity. In the light of what 
we have so far said, it is obvious that the ecumenical movement creates 
no problems whatsoever for Orthodoxy. On the contrary, it creates 
a new atmosphere, favouring so far the hope for a fresh approach and 
study of the problem of “church unity.” The Orthodox Church has 
never adopted a defeatist attitude. It is not in her nature. Difficulties, 
obstacles, disillusions, and even failures, often the case in the past, 
are not paralyzing but strengthening the belief that church reunion is 


sall within reach. Differences in faith and order, in worship and tradi- 


tion, constitute a challenge for Orthodoxy, not a reason for abstaining 


from ecumenical discussions. It may be a mere repetition, but the truth 
must be repeated and re-emphasized when forgotten or overlooked. 
And the truth that should always be remembered in all ecumenical 
circles is that there are no churches but ONE, and that this truth is 
more than attested by Church history. The branch theory, that is, that 
the true Church consists of the Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Angli- 
can Churches, as well as the fragmentation theory, that is, that there 
is schism within the Church, or that all existing churches are to a 


greater or less degree “in schism,” can find no ground of justification in 


26 
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church history. Orthodoxy, however, can perfectly see and compre- 
hend present church realities. She knows all she needs to know in 
regard to the existing numerous communions, confessions, denomina- 
tions, groups, and sects. 


B. In general, the Orthodox contribution to the ecumenical movement 
could be summarized with the following statement made by Georges 
Florovsky some years ago. 


The variety of reasons which bring Eastern Christians within the fold 
of the ecumenical movement explains the rifts and tensions which were 
manifested at most of the ecumenical gatherings. Yet in spite of these 
drawbacks, the role of the Orthodox in the development of the ecumenical 
movement was considerable and at times even decisive. The Orthodox 
were able to strengthen the desire of this new movement to find a firm 
foundation in sound doctrine, and they presented a view which could often 
reconcile the extreme wings of the Western interpretations of Christianity. 
They were also able to help towards satisfactory conclusions of theological 
debates by approaching controversial points from an angle unfamiliar to 
the Western spokesmen and yet consonant with the great traditions of the 
Church. Their presence made the ecumenical movement genuinely catholic 
in its scope and spirit and helped to guard against the danger of its becom- 
ing a merely pan-Protestant organization. Their chief contribution, 
however, was in those spheres of Christian life and worship where the 
Protestant West had been in the past particularly suspicious of the East ; 
for example, in the emphasis on the Eucharist, and on veneration of the 
saints, and in insistence on the necessity of recognizing the significance of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary in the work of reconciliation. The creation of 
special sub-committees on the question of the veneration of the saints at 
Edinburgh in 1937, and support for the inclusion of the Eucharist in the 
programme of the conferences, were valuable gifts brought by the Orthodox 
into this movement of redintegration. The very opposition which they 
provoked and are still provoking is an indication that they have something 
to give which may supplement the life of the Protestant communities at the 
very points where they are weakest. 


Consistent with the foregoing, Orthodoxy has offered herself whole- 
heartedly to the ecumenical movement. First, her teachings and beliefs 
to the Faith and Order Conference ; second, her general and particular 
moral and social concepts to the Committee on Life and Work ; third, 
her worship, with emphasis on the very special role and meaning of 
worship in the lives of the Orthodox Christians. Fourth, the true image 
of the Christian spirit permeating the Church which is usually witnessed 
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by martyrdom. Fifth, the deeply religious, mystical and ascetic concepts 
of Christian experience which are discernible in the lives of her faithful 
as individuals and members of the family. Sixth, the sincerity with which 
all pronouncements are made ; whether they be intended to convey the 
Church’s reservations or complaints or her official views on ecumenical 
matters. Finally, I refer to the Orthodox contribution of the doctrine 
of unity in the Church as it is understood theologically and historically. 
In this last reference I wish to stress that through the centuries as well 
as in recent years the Orthodox Church has demonstrated not only a 
favourable inclination toward unity but also an affirmative ecumenical 
viewpoint that surpasses the testimony of any other Church to date. 

In the limited time allotted to one lecture it is not possible to cite 
details of the Orthodox contribution to the endeavours of the Committees 
on “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work.” Actually the specific 
information on this phase of our participation is given in the “History 
of the Ecumenical Movement” that I quoted earlier. I shall refer, 
therefore, only to a few points that have not been brought sufficiently 
to the attention of those who are concerned by ideology and personal 
conviction with the ecumenical activity of our century. 


All of us believe that the ecumenical movement must be brought 


down from the level of the ecumenists to the level of the people. From 
the complex terminology used by theologians to the language understood 
by the faithful. From the pulpit to the pew of the believer. From the 
pages of ecumenical literature to the lips of the readers. Before our 
movement can become truly ecumenical it must not only be presented 
objectively but understood subjectively. In order to achieve this, however, 
we must make every effort to bring together the faithful of our member 
churches so that they may really know each other. 

I do not intend to dwell at length upon all the reasons which make 
imperative the closer contact and fellowship that should be promoted 
among our faithful. I am quite confident, however, that with such a 
policy it would be possible within a reasonable length of time to do 
away with whatever it is that holds us apart and, not infrequently, 
keeps at odds. Once and for all we should dispel the notions still common 
among extreme non-Orthodox Christians that we Orthodox are super- 
stitious, pagan-like worshippers dwelling in ignorance. At the same 
time we should help Orthodox zealots to understand that all the non- 
Orthodox are not dwelling either in darkness or in heresy or apart from 
Christ. 
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This closer contact of which I speak would perhaps assist the mis- 
sionaries in the field so that they could better understand the proper 
direction in which they should channel more effectively their missionary 
activity. The Orthodox Church has frequently brought to the attention 
of our non-Orthodox friends the need for friendly contacts with her 
members. The Church has also recommended to her faithful on many 
occasions that they should consider it a personal responsibility to become 
better acquainted with their non-Orthodox brethren and thus learn 
the meaning and history of their religious heritage. 

In this instance, therefore, I wish to state that the Orthodox Church 
has contributed to the ecumenical movement a spirit of mutual acquaint- 
ance and respect which is most essential, if the ecumenical spirit is to 
spread and become a part of the conscience of our faithful. 

We Orthodox have opened the doors of our churches to all other 
Christians. We have also opened our eyes, our hearts and our minds. 
We are eager to explain whatever is considered superstition. Not only 
the veneration of icons but also the deeper significance which is implied 
by the honour rendered to them. We are anxious to explain our Seven 
Sacraments, their biblical and theological basis, their actual role in our 
redemption. We are most willing to give any explanation requested 
about our Divine Liturgy and its symbolism; to clarify any part of 
doctrine expressed in the ritual or in the sacramental theology of the 
liturgy ; and to convey the effect of its spirituality and mysticism on 
the inner life of the faithful. 

We are quite prepared to explain why we have icons and a perpetual 
vigil light in our homes, why we regard the family collected together 
as “a church in the house,” why we observe periods of abstinence, why 
most of our people receive Holy Communion four times a year, why 
we especially honour the mother of our Lord and why we offer memorial 
services for the departed. 

We are never reluctant to explain why we have separate prayers for 
infants on the eighth and fortieth day after their birth ; why we prefer 
to give Christian names to our children; why we use incense, boiled 
wheat, and holy water ; why we distribute small pieces of bread after Holy 
Communion and at the end of the Service; why we wear special or 
ornate vestments during the Divine Liturgy and our other services ; 
why we dress as we do ; or why some of us have beards and long hair ; 
why we keep the Holy Bible in the family altar and read it by the light 
of the vigil lamp. 
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We are equally eager to learn why our non-Orthodox friends worship 


as they do, and we are prepared to recognize the reasons given for their 
basic religious, ritualistic, theological or ecclesiological position. | 
personally believe that the time has come for us to approach each other 
with humility and respect, on the basis that we have much to learn from 
such an experience, if we sincerely desire the ecumenical movement to 
become truly ecumenical. 

In brief, that which the Orthodox Church has brought into the 
ecumenical movement to date and has been favoured with the serious 
attention of sincere ecumenists, is basically her understanding of the 
One Church, her understanding of tradition and her understanding of 
the ecumenical movement itself. 

The Orthodox view of unity is well-known and does not need detailed 
explanation. The Eastern churches adhere to the belief that the real 
UNITY of the Church was never and can never be broken, since she 
is “the Body of Christ, the fulness of him’ (Eph. 1. 22-23). 

What therefore, the Orthodox means, when speaking of unity, is not 
unity in the strict sense of the word, but rather “union” or “reunion.” 
This has been stated by Orthodox theologians more than once at the 
ecumenical conferences, beginning with the Faith and Order Conference 
at Lausanne (1927), and ending with that held in Oberlin (1957). In 
the first the Orthodox delegates jointly stated that “reunion can take 
place only on the basis of the common faith and confession of the ancient 
undivided Church of the seven Ecumenical Councils and of the first 
eight centuries.” In the last, the North American Faith and Order 
Study Conference, the particular statement read by Orthodox represent- 
atives was as follows: 

“The Orthodox Church teaches that the unity of the Church has not 
been lost, because she is the Body of Christ, and, as such, can never be 
divided... We admit, of course, that the unity of Christendom has been 
disrupted, that the unity of Faith and the integrity of Order have been 
sorely broken, but we do not admit that the unity of the Church, and 
precisely of the ‘visible’ and historical church, has ever been broken or 
lost, so as to be now a problem of search and discovery. The problem of 
unity is for us, therefore, the problem of the return to the fulness of Faith 
and Order, in full faithfulness to the message of Scripture and Tradition 
and in the obedience to the will of God ‘that all be one.’”’ 

The above quotations are sufficient enough to indicate beyond any 
doubt what the Orthodox view of “unity” is, and why, believing this, 
the Orthodox consider that the greatest service they can render to their 
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Christian brethren at ecumenical conferences is to make their own 
position unmistakably clear by publishing separately their statement 
on the subjects under discussion. 

In the question of sacred tradition the Orthodox Church again 
contributed a clear and concise statement of her understanding and 
teaching. For us, tradition does not come under the heading of Church 
History. Tradition is a stream which flows through the Church from 
the very beginning. We Orthodox hold that in its essence tradition 
cannot be understood in any way other than as the work of the Holy 
Spirit which guides the Church unto the fulness of truth. Tradition, 
therefore, is the very life of the Church, and all Christians would do 
well to examine the subject of tradition in the light of the Orthodox 
viewpoint. 

The interpretation that we Christians give to the word “tradition” 
is quite erroneous. Moreover many of us make another unintentional 
mistake : we use the term “tradition” interchangeably with the term 
“traditions” and thus increase the existing confusion, since one never 
knows what we really intend to express with each of these two terms. 
I will not dwell on the theology of tradition itself, because I am afraid 
that we may find ourselves confronted with real and astounding con- 
clusions. 

I would recommend, therefore, a new historical and theological 
approach to the subject of tradition, if we wish to strengthen the ecumen- 
ical movement and not hinder its progress. Actually we do the latter 
when we speak in our ecumenical conferences about our own particular 
traditions which are not only different one from another but at times 
in conflicting opposition. Certainly the time has come for us to initiate 
a new ecumenical tradition in order that we may bear witness one day 
to the attainment of ecumenical unity through the ecumenical movement. 

The final contribution to the ecumenical movement by the Orthodox 
Church is her particular understanding of the term ecumenical movement. 
Although we can readily find the reference in many other texts, I wish 
to call your attention to the Encyclical letter that the present Ecumenical 
Patriarch Athenagoras addressed to the other jurisdictions of the Ortho- 
dox Church on February 6, 1952... 


“According to its own constitution, the World Council of Churches 
seeks only to facilitate common action by the churches, to promote coopera- 
tion in study in a Christian spirit, to strengthen ecumenical-mindness 
among members of all churches, to support an even wider spreading of 
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the holy Gospel, and finally to preserve, uplift and generally restore spiritual 
values for mankind within the framework of common Christian standards. 
We can, therefore, unreservedly say that the principal aim of the World 
Council is essentially practical, and that its main task is one which is 
sanctioned by God. All in all, the World Council of Churches, as the 
outward expression of an inner noble wish that embraces the soul of 
Christendom, is an organization worthy of our full attention. 

We of the Orthodox Church must participate in this pan-Christian 
movement because it is our duty to impart to our heterodox brethren the 
riches of our faith, worship, and order, and of our spiritual and ascetic 
experience. On the other hand we must inform ourselves of their new 
methods and their conceptions of church life and activity, things of great 
value, that the Orthodox Church could not appropriate or foster in the 
past on account of the particular conditions in which she lived. We believe 
therefore that the participation and cooperation of the Orthodox Church 
with the World Council of Churches in the future is both necessary and 


valuable.” } 
4 


To the above we are now able to add the latest pronouncement of 
His All-Holiness in reference to the announcement by the Vatican of 
the proposed Ecumenical Council. The Patriarch has said, ““No synod 
can be called ecumenical unless it is truly such, that is pan-Christian.” 
His All-Holiness has further defined that, “If the Orthodox Church is 
invited, it will be represented only if the entire Christian world is invited 
to send representatives. The minimum representation of the other 
churches would be their collective representation through the World 
Council of Churches.” 

With this definition which coincides with the historical testimony 
of the ecumenical spirit of Orthodoxy, His Holiness delineates his faith 
in the ecumenical movement. For this reason the Spiritual Leader of 
Orthodox Christianity has always urged the various jurisdictions of 
our church to designate full and adequate representations. His Holiness 
truly wants to see adequate support given to the ecumenical movement. 
In an official statement issued two years ago on the occasion of the 
World Council of Churches’ Central Committee meeting in New Haven, 
he stated that since the Orthodox Church believes in the ecumenical 


movement, it would not wish to see any weakening of its force. For 


this very same reason the Ecumenical Patriarchate is in favour of any 


means or measures that could give additional strength to the ecumenical 
movement. Furthermore, it has stated its position against anything 
which could eventually result in diminishing the prestige of the World 
Council of Churches. 
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The Orthodox Church’s understanding of the ecumenical movement 
is, in my humble opinion, another contribution, however small, to the 
true universal character of the ecumenical movement. 

I would like to emphasize that the Ecumenical Patriarchate is watch- 
ing with profound interest the development of the ecumenical movement 
and wants to see it become strong enough to embrace all Christian 
churches throughout the world. 

Of course we know the present trend of the movement and we are 
very pleased with its determination to move ahead. Recent mergers 
of different yet related confessions and churches here in America are 
furthering the hope for a gradual narrowing of the gap between the 
various traditional streams. 

We are fully aware of the existing difficulties, but we most earnestly 
adhere to the solemn obligation to pray that our faith may be so strength- 
ened as to remove all such difficulties. It is in this hope and prayer and 
in this deep conviction that the Orthodox Church participates in the 
ecumenical movement. Our Lord Jesus is still praying for us. May 
his will be done. “For he is our peace, who hath made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us... and he 
came and preached peace to us which were afar off, and them that 


were nigh. For through him we both have access by one Spirit unto 
the Father.” (Eph. 2. 14, 17-18). 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


by 


A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ 


“Any ecumenical thought and action, which 
definitely excluded the Roman Catholic Church 
because of the difficulties involved, would no longer 
be truly ecumenical; it would be pan-Protestant 
and anti-Roman, which is something entirely dif- 
ferent.” ! 


I. IS THE THEORY OF “THESIS” AND “HYPOTHESIS” THE 
ONLY ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE ON RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY ? 


There is a common interpretation of the Roman Catholic attitude 
towards Religious Liberty which can be summed up as follows : 


(a) Concerning policy, where Roman Catholics are in the minority, 
they ask for religious freedom. On the contrary, where they 
are in the majority, they oppose the external freedom of other 
religious beliefs 
Concerning doctrine, there is only one Roman Catholic theory, 
which can really be called orthodox: namely, the distinction 
between “thesis” and “hypothesis.” In “thesis,” that is to say 
when pure Roman Catholic principles can be applied, “error” 
must not be free to propagate or to be propagated. Only in 
the “hypothesis,” namely, when owing to adverse circumstances, 
Roman Catholics cannot prudently impose their principles, can 
freedom of “error” be provisionally tolerated as the lesser evil. 


Of course, there is evidence of the fact that, even today, many 


Roman Catholics more or less defend this attitude and this doctrine, 


1 Ernst KINQER, “Protestant-Roman Catholic Encounter, an Ecumenical Obligation,” 
in The Ecumenical Review, VII, No. 4, July 1955, p. 339 
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and even believe that this is the authentic Catholic position on this 
subject.’ 

Nevertheless, to think that all “orthodox” Roman Catholics hold 
this position is in our opinion, completely wrong. We shall try to 
show, in the following points, the existence, inside the orthodoxy of the 


Roman Catholic Church, of another quite different theory concerning 
religious liberty. 


1. Real and sincere doctrinal division among Roman Catholics does exist on 
this matter 


First of all, there are many Catholics who are most disturbed by 
the theory of “thesis” and “hypothesis” held by some of their brethren. 
See, for instance, how a Roman Catholic Spaniard, today living and 
writing in Spain, views this problem : 


“The Roman Catholic Church is now said to be in favour of liberty... 
But it may be asked, to what extent is this new conciliatory attitude 
really sincere? To what extent does this policy conceal a tremendous 
hypocrisy, a purely strategic withdrawal, an opportunistic camouflage of 
the real Catholic thesis ? 

The reason for these questions is that the Catholic Church does not 
speak the same language everywhere. Its attitude is not the same in France 
or in Poland as it is in Spain or in Italy. In one country it claims freedom 
of religion and human rights in general ; in another it loudly proclaims 
its traditional thesis and emphasizes the classic concept of the ‘Christian 
Society.’ In view of these facts some conclude: The Catholic Church 
does not like liberty of religion ; it tolerates it against its own will. It 
crouches in wait for an opportunity to resume its traditional habits, its 
customary intolerance... 

We must recognize that there is some truth in these objections. They 
are very disturbing to us, Catholics.” * 


All the Roman Catholics who are “disturbed” by the theory of 
“thesis” and “hypothesis” (and they are, indeed, many), find themselves 


? Among the recent literature in favour of the old traditional position, cf.: Five G. 
MARTINEZ, Naturaleza juridica y derechos de la Iglesia, Pamplona, 1954; E. GUERRERO, 
S.J., ““Mas sobre la libertad religiosa en Espafia,” in Razdén y Fe 149 (1954), pp. 331 ff. ; 
“Con la libertad del acto de fe no es incompatible el estado catdlico”’, ibid., 151 (1955), 
p. 474 ff. ; A. Messineo, articles in Civilta Cattolica, 1950, vol. II, 497; vol. IV, 314; 562; 
1951, vol. II, 126; 137; 585; 1952, vol. I, 129. Speech of Cardinal OTTAvIAN! at the Pon- 
tificio Ateneo Lateranense on the 3rd March 1953 (L’Osservatore Romano, March 4th, 1953). 
Many Roman Catholic theologians believed that Pius XII’s address to the Italian Lawyers 
in December 1953 (AAS 45 (1953) 794-802) was an indirect rebuke of the Cardinal’s doctrine. 

® CARLOS SANTAMARIA, “L’Eglise et les libertés dans I’histoire,” in L’ Eglise et la liberté, 
Semaine des intellectuels catholiques, Paris, Flore, 1952, p. 225. 
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really and sincerely divided from their brethren, who defend it. Father 
Hartmann, S. J., recognizes that “when we begin to examine this pro- 
blem we discover that there is no unanimity on the question in the 
Catholic world. One group of theologians may defend the “Catholic 
state” as a direct conclusion from the Catholic faith’s claim to truth ; 
other theologians may reject it completely.” * 

Roman Catholic theologians are very unhappy over this division 
and deem it necessary for their church to reach some unanimity of 
principle. “Above all,” writes Max Pribilla, “Catholics should consider 
it a primordial task to come to a theoretical and practical agreement 
which — at least in respect of more difficult issues — does not exist to 
date. This lack of unanimity weakens their inner unity and renders 
their outward defence more difficult.” * 

Stull more, for Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, this division 
among Roman Catholics endangers religious freedom itself: “In prac- 


tice’”’ he says “this freedom is in danger of being compromised, both 


by the unjustified resentments of the free lance and by the rigour 


of the unauthorized redresser of wrongs.” By the way, we note that 
an eminent member of the hierarchy, not only blames the “resentments” 
of the modern theologians, but also the integrist “rigour of unauthorized 
redressers of wrongs.” * 


This real and sincere division among Catholics has been noted and 
registered with wise insight by some Protestants. It is encouraging for 
the ecumenical spirit to read what John C. Bennett writes in his recent 
book “Christians and the State” : 


**“A... fact about Roman Catholicism that needs to be understood 
by Protestants is that the Catholic Church is divided from top to bottom 
in this country and abroad on matters of principle in regard to religious 
liberty. There is a traditional main-line position that favours the confes- 
sional Catholic state as the ideal type of relationship between Church and 
state. This view would limit the rights of religious minorities in a nation 
that has a very large Catholic majority... This position is often called 
the ‘thesis’ and the adjustments of the Church to religiously pluralistic 
nations involve a second-best position that is called the ‘hypothesis’... 


1 ALBERT HARTMANN, S.J., Toleranz und christlicher Glaube, Frankfurt am Main, 


Verlag Josef Knecht, 1955, p. 173 


2 Max Prisiita, S.J., ““Dogmatische Intoleranz und birgerliche Toleranz,”’ in Stimmen 
der Zeit, vol. 144, No. 7, April 1949, pp. 28-29 


3% Cardinal Fettin, Archbishop of Paris, in Christianity and Freedom, London, Hollis 
and Carter, 1955, Conclusion, pp. 162-163. 
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It is important to realize that a very able and earnest attempt is being 
made by Roman Catholic scholars in this country, with much support 
from Catholics in western Europe, to change the principles as well as 
the practice of the Church in this matter... (These new propositions) 
correspond to views that are held in Europe and which have support 
in the Vatican itself. In December 1953, after this point of view had been 
strongly attacked by Cardinal Ottaviani in Rome in an address defending 
the Spanish conception of a confessional Catholic state as the ideal, 
the Pope in a speech to a convention of Catholic jurists somewhat ambig- 
uously made room for this position. The fact that he said what he did 
in the midst of a trans-Atlantic controversy within the Church has encour- 
aged American Catholics who hold this view to believe that the Pope is 
sympathetic with it. American Protestants should realize that the Roman 
Church is not a vast international machine designed to overturn their 
liberties if this were to become politically possible, and that they have 
many allies in the Catholic Church who share their belief in religious 
liberty in principle.” ? 


Many Roman Catholics defend universal religious freedom as “thesis” 


Roman Catholic literature representing this modern tendency has 
lately been so voluminous and of such quality that it would be an 
understatement to say that, for one book or article in favour of the 
traditional doctrine ten have been published defending universal religious 
freedom as “thesis”; and we should note that they have all been 
published with the “nihil obstat” of the Roman Catholic authorities. 
As is well known, the “nihil obstat” does not always mean that the 
book approved reflects exactly the official Roman Catholic doctrine on 
the matter, but it does always mean that nothing in such book is against 
the official teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Owing precisely to the overflowing nature of this literature, we can 
take only very brief notice of it.2, Nevertheless, we wish to emphasize 


' JouHN C. Bennett, Christians and the State, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958, 
pp. 264-267. 

* Among the most outstanding recent Roman Catholic books written in defence of 
universal religious liberty as ‘thesis’ the following should at least be cited : GABRIEL MARCEL, 
Phénoménologie et dialectique de la tolérance, Paris, 1940; HUGO Rauner, S.J., Abendiin- 
dische Kirchenfreiheit, Innsbruck, 1943; Yves pe MontcHEeuIL, La conversion du monde, 
Bruxelles, 1944; Jacques Maritain, Les droits de ! homme et la loi naturelle, Paris, 1945; 
JosepH Lecter, S.J., L’Eglise et la souveraineté de I’ Etat, Paris, 1946; FRANCIS JOSEPH 
Powers, Religious Liberty and the Police Power of the State, Washington, 1948 ; Unité chré- 
tienne et tolérance religieuse (a Symposium), Paris, Editions du Temps Présent, 1950 ; ANDRE 
LATREILLE, Les forces religieuses et la vie politique : le Catholicisme, Paris, 1951 ; Tolérance 
et communauté humaine ; Chrétiens dans un monde divisé (a Symposium), Tournai-Paris, 
Casterman, 1952 ; Christianity and Freedom (a Symposium), London, Hollis & Carter, 1955 ; 
L’ Eglise et la liberté (a Symposium), Paris, Flore, 1955; Davin A. O'CONNELL, O.P., 
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that the great majority of theologians representing this new tendency 


belong to countries having a Roman Catholic majority or, at least, 
where Protestants are certainly a minority, as, for instance, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Portugal, West-Germany and even Spain and Italy. 

French Roman Catholic theologians are, of course, leading in this 
movement “pro libertate.”” Perhaps nobody else has ever put the 
problem of religious liberty and its modern Roman Catholic solution 
clearer than Father Augustin Léonard, O. P. : 


“Can the state approve the principle of religious freedom in the civil 
sphere, or does Catholic doctrine compel it, in theory (thesis) if not in 
practice (hypothesis), to grant the Catholic Church a position of privilege ? 

The only answer which is fully in keeping with the free nature of faith 
is the promulgation of religious freedom, not as a lesser evil, to be borne 
out of unwilling tolerance, or as a relative good as long as we are living 
in the state of ‘hypothesis,’ but as a principle, permanentiy and finally 
established. This principle is not based on a superficial opportunism that 
seeks to adapt itself to political changes in the modern world, but consti- 
tutes an enhancement of the psychological structure of faith, its implan- 
ting in the human individual and its freedom, no less than its super- 
natural transcendency, while in other ages the emphasis had been placed 
rather on the connection between faith and its object. 

Religious freedom, if it is to be effective, should be included in the 
constitution of states and confirmed by legal statute. No doubt the 
ideal of a spiritually unified society, a Church visibly coinciding with 
humanity, still stands as an eschatological promise on the horizon of 


Christian Liberty, Westminster, The Newman Press, 1952; Apert HARTMANN, S.J., 
ranz und christlicher Glaube, Frankfurt a/M., Verlag Josef Knecht, 1955 

Among the most important articles published in Roman Catholic reviews on the matter 
JoserH Lec.er, S.J., “Les formes modernes de l'intolérance,” in Etudes 211, 1932, p. 274 ff 
id., “‘La papauté moderne et la liberté de conscience,” in Etudes 249, 1946, p. 289 ff. ; id., 
“A propos de la distinction de la thése et de 'hypothése,” in Recherches de science religieuse 
41, 1953, p. 532 ff.; Yves pe LA Briére, “A propos de la tolérance civile”, in Miscellanea 
Vermeersch, 1935, p. 171 ff.; Yves pe MontcueutL, S.J., “Intégrisme et libéralisme,” in 
L’ Eglise et le monde actuel, 1945, p. 324 ff. ; Joun Courtney Murray, S.J., “Freedom of 
Religion,” in Theological Studies, March 1945, vol. VI, No. 1 ; id., “Governmental Repres- 
sion of Heresy,” in the Proceedings of the third Annual Meeting of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America, Chicago 1948 ; id., “Contemporary Orientations of Catholic Thought 
on Church and State in the Light of History,” in Theological Studies, June 1949, vol. X, 
No. 2, pp. 177 ff. ; id., “Current Theology on Religious Freedom,” in Theological Studies, 
Sept. 1949, vol. X, No. 3, p. 409 ff. ; A. Meunier, “La tolérance,” in Revue ecclés. de Liége, 
July-Sept. 1948, pp. 217 ff., 281 ff.; Max Prisitta, S.J., “Dogmatische Intoleranz und 
biirgerliche Toleranz,”’ in Stimmen der Zeit 144, 1949, p. 27 ff Jacgues Lecierco, “Etat 
chrétien et liberté dans l’Eglise,” in Vie intellectuelle, Feb. 1949, p. 99 ff.; Mgr. Journer, 
“Droit de la vraie religion et tolérance civile des cultes,”” in Nova et Vetera, 1951, vol. 26, 
No. 1, p. 6 ff.; M. Bevenort, “‘Thesis and Hypothesis,”’ in Theological Studies, 15, 1954, 
p. 441 ff.; Ropert Rouquette, “Pie XII et la tolérance,” in Etudes 280, 1954, p. 246 fi 
Yves Conoar, O.P., “Eglise et Etat,”’ in the encyclopedia Catholicisme 


, 
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human history, but it cannot serve as a rule for the organizing of secular 

society... Even supposing the faith were to know again a time of triumph, 

religious freedom would nevertheless continue to be a sacred duty.” + 

For Father Rouquette, a Jesuit, this “sacred duty” of religious 
freedom must be the rule of the “Christian state,” i.e. a state inspired 
by Roman Catholic doctrine : 

“It should be the strict duty of the Christian state to ensure effective 
freedom of conscience, of propaganda, of worship and of teaching to all 
the ideological groups which do not constitute a danger to the general 
welfare of the state, in accordance with the requirements of natural law 
and of natural ethics.” ? 


Even the Church must respect religious liberty, for it is not liberty 
but, on the contrary, coercion which is probably at the origin of the 
disruption of Christian unity : 


“Certainly we must seek to save souls in accordance with the doctrine 
of the Church, and by the power of the sacraments, but we must do so 
by offering, not by imposing our beliefs. We must proclaim principles, 
but not rebuff people. Any impatience, any coercion, any imperialistic 
aims reduce our God and our Church to the level of a satrap and of an 
earthly kingdom ; they stiffen opposition, dry up the springs of goodwill 
and destroy contacts. 

It may be that in this base human element, obtruding into the most 
sacred spheres, there lies one of the strongest roots of religious pluralism, 
in the encounter of pride with pride... Thus in this problem as in all 
others the last word lies with a virtue annotated by St. Paul in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians : theological and brotherly charity.” * 


Ambassador Wladimir d’Ormesson, a French diplomat who knows 
the Vatican, and a private friend of John XXIII, wrote recently in a 
French newspaper : 


“I have often received letters from Protestants — who are unknown 
to me — and who say: ‘You protest rightly against the infringements of 
religious freedom which cause your co-religionist behind the iron curtain 
to suffer, but why do you say nothing about the sufferings of our Protestant 
brothers in some countries, which are not under Communist rule ?’ 

These reproaches are right. We claim liberty for our faith. We claim 
it in every place and for everybody. We wanted it for the Jews when they 


! AuGusTIN LEONARD, O.P., “Liberté de la foi et tolérance civile,” in Tolérance et 
communauté humaine, Tournai-Paris, 1952, pp. 146-147. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
italics are ours. 

* Rosert Rouquette, S. J., “Le probléme du pluralisme religieux,” in L’Eglise et la 
liberté, Paris, Flora, 1952, p 

® JosePpH Masson, S.J., “Le pluralisme religieux,”’ in Tolérance et communauté humaine, 
pp. 44-45. 
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were so abominably persecuted by the Nazis. We want it now for our 

Protestant brothers and for our Orthodox brothers, wherever such liberty 

is infringed, compromised or menaced. On this level also, an Ecumenical 

Council may bring some benefit to our civilization by observing this rule 

of ‘Christian charity’ which includes heaven and earth.” ! 

By the way, it is worth noting that it was a Roman Catholic, and 
at that one who is very close to the Vatican, who first suggested religious 
liberty as a matter to be dealt with at the Ecumenical Council. 

German Catholics insist upon the task and duty of the Church being, 
not only fo agree with religious liberty, but to promote and defend it : 


“Since the collapse of traditional liberalism, which proved itself a 
dishonest and ineffective guardian of true freedom, it has become the duty 
of the Church to be the guardian not only of the absolute and the true 
but also of freedom, which assumes its true meaning only through the 
knowledge of the eternal destiny of man. We hope therefore that no 
petty chains will hinder her arms from holding aloft over the tumultuous 
struggles of the day the banner of this freedom.” * 

“In order to cooperate in our common tasks as the needs of the times 
demand — or rather, as God is calling us to do through the needs of the 
times — we must abandon, once and for all, the principle of imposing state 
restrictions upon one another's freedom. All over the world legal restric- 
tions imposed by one confession upon another must be replaced by close 
adherence to the principle, that we cannot expect others to be tolerant 
if we are not tolerant ourselves, and that we must not get angry when 
others do what we do ourselves in the same position.” * 


The great champion of religious liberty, Father Pribilla, goes further, 


by seeing freedom of religion intimately linked with the very essence 
of the Church: 


“To accept religious liberty means to agree with the Ecclesia militans 
as prophesied by its divine founder. The Church on earth is not a Church 
triumphant whose faith is unchallenged and whose rights are safeguarded ; 
it is a militant church which has to accept the fact that there will always 
be antagonists and enemies (John 15. 20). A church which is carefull) 
protected by the state against all kinds of criticism hardly corresponds to 
the picture which Christ has drawn of his foundation. Pope Pius X said 
that ‘those who dream of or hope for completely undisturbed peace in 
the Church, where everything runs according to plan, no-one opposes 
the Church’s authority, and they themselves can indulge in leisurely ease,” 
are completely mistaken, ‘vehementer errant’ (AAS 1900, 364). The 


1 Le Figaro, Paris, 29th January 1959 

2 ERIK VON KiUHNELT-LEDDIHN, “‘Katholische Toleranz” in Wort und Wahrheit, IV, 
1949, p. 353. 

3 ALBERT HARTMANN, S.J., Toleranz und christlicher Glaube, p 


221 
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Catholic who demands special protection and privileges from the state, 
gives the impression of being unwilling to bestir himself to tackle his 
own enemies.” ! 


In the Roman Catholic Belgian kingdom there is almost unanimity 
among theologians in favour of complete religious freedom, which had 
already been defended in 1912 by the Belgian Father Vermeersch, S. J., 
whose book, after nearly 50 years, still remains one of the most remark- 
able pieces of literature on this matter.?, As one example among hundreds, 
see what A. Meunier writes in “Revue Ecclésiastique de Liége” : 

“The civil authority must recognize the freedom of each one of its 
citizens in his philosophical conceptions as also his freedom to belong 
to the religion of his choice and to participate in its worship. This liberty 
may meet only one limitation, that which results from the exigencies of 
the ‘temporal common good’ of which the state has charge, or as usually 
expressed, of public morals and order... Civil tolerance must be consid- 
ered as an advance in the course of history. Even if the religious divisions 
one day ceased, this more perfect distinction between the temporal and 
the spiritual power would continue to be considered as progress, and 
civil tolerance, which imposes on the state respect for the conscience 
of its citizens, would remain inscribed in the structure of the civil society.” * 


Even Spaniards who live under and collaborate with Franco’s régime 
and who are true and obedient Roman Catholics, think as Carlos 
Santamaria does : 

“If the principle of freedom of the act of faith and freedom of worship, 
if the human right to seek freely for religious truth, if all these things 
that the Catholic Church has been proclaiming for centuries are not 
simply Platonic affirmations (which they certainly are not), then we must 
try to translate them as far as possible, and in accordance with the spirit 
of the age, in terms of definite rules for conduct and concrete legal norms. 

We must succeed in getting these rights effectively recognized in every 
sphere... If the Christian principle of freedom of conscience is to be 
effective, man must have the possibility of living publicly in society accord- 
ing to his conscience and must have a guarantee that he will not indirectly 
be forced to act against his conscience or to live as a hypocrite.” 4 


In this context, it is not surprising to find in the official organ of the 
Vatican the affirmation, made by an Italian Canonist, that the Roman 
Catholic Canon Law always tends to protect human rights and liberties : 


* Max PRIBILLA, S.J., “‘Dogmatische Intoleranz und birgerlicher Toleranz,” in Stimmen 
der Zeit, 144, No. 7, 1949, pp. 38-39. 

* ARTHUR VERMEERSCH, S.J., La Tolérance, Louvain, 1912. 

* A. Meunier, “La Tolérance,” in Revue ecclésiastique de Liége, Sept. 1948‘ pp. 287, 292. 

* CaRLOS SANTAMARIA, “L’Eglise et les libertés dans l'histoire,” in L’ Eglise et la liberté, 
Paris, Flore, 1952, p. 228. 
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“The canonical practice of equity is based on respect for men’s rights 
and on the dignity of the human person; in particular the canon law 
protects the free exercise and decisions of the will and defends the individ- 
ual conscience against all excesses of legal formalism.” * 


3. This position is held, not only by individual theologians, but also by out- 
standing members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 


Already in 1875, Cardinal Manning said : 


“If tomorrow the Catholics were the imperial race in the kingdoms 
of Britain, they would not make use of their political power to disturb 
the religious position of our people, hereditarily a divided one. We should 
not close one church, one college, one school. Our adversaries should 
have the same liberties as we enjoy as a minority.” * 


Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon, described the situation 


created by the Concordat with Portugal (a country with an overwhelming 


Roman Catholic majority) of the 7th May 1940 as follows : — 


“The state allows freedom of worship and does not support any 
official Church, although it takes its inspiration explicitly from Catholic 
doctrine... The basis of the Gospel is, “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” If one abandons 
this principle, the result is confusion or oppression. Freedom of conscience 
springs from this principle and can only exist, as long as this principle is 
maintained. What the Church loses in official protection, she gains in 
virginal freedom of action. Being relieved of any commitment towards 
the political power, her voice acquires greater authority in speaking to 
consciences. She leaves a completely clear field to Caesar, and thereby 
devotes herself more fully to the things that are of God.” * 


Particularly concerning America, but giving religious freedom a much 
broader basis than the circumstances of a particular country, Mer. 
Nicholas wrote in 1948 : 


“Any educated man, Jew, Protestant, Catholic, refuses to believe 
that the Catholic bishops have lent themselves to a policy that is contrary 


| L’Osservatore Romano, 3rd April 1959, “Lo spirito del Diritto canonico,” by ViIN- 


CENZO FAGIOLO. 

2 Cited by Mer. Journert, “Droit de la vraie religion et tolérance civile des cultes,”” in 
Nova et Vetera, XXVI, No. 1, Jan.-March, 1951, p. 23. Mgr. Journet gives a multitude of 
statements in favour of religious liberty made by Roman Catholic bishops and cardinals, 
which we cannot reproduce here 

3’ Portugal e a Santa Sé, Concordata e Acérdo Missionario de 7 Maio de 1940, Edigio do 
Secretariado da propaganda nacional, 1943, p. 45. We deem it very important that a Roman 
Catholic cardinal not only approves complete religious liberty in a country of Catholic 
majority, but also affirms that such regulation has been made by a state which “takes its 
inspiration explicitly from Catholic doctrine.” 
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to the religious freedom guaranteed by the Constitution. Similarly, he 
refuses to believe that the Catholic Church is seeking a special, privileged, 
position or trying to infringe, on various special points, the principles 
laid down by the Constitution... The Catholic Church is in agreement 
with any government which acknowledges the fundamental liberties of the 
citizen. If tomorrow the Catholics were to be in the majority in our 
country, they would defend the Constitution and every article of it as 
they do today.” ! 


That is why, on the basis of several statements of American bishops, 
Father McCluskey recently said : — 


“I take it that there is nothing in Catholic faith, nothing in the philos- 
ophy or theology of the Catholic Church, which extinguishes man’s 
natural right to be the ultimate determiner of his own conduct, his dignity, 
his destiny... Recent statements by the American Catholic bishops 
repeat that there is nothing in the constitutional framework of America 
contrary to the Catholic’s religious commitment. I do feel that the lack 
of comprehension of this among non-Catholics is the root of their anxiety.””? 


Cardinal Griffin, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, 
declared on his side not so long ago : — 


“Every state must guarantee freedom of religion and assure everybody 
of equal liberty to follow the religion dictated by his conscience and all 
ought to have fully autonomy concerning their churches, schools and 
pastors.” 3 


But there is a statement which requires our full attention, for it 
also gives the deep fundamental reason for the Roman Catholic theology 
of complete religious liberty. Here is what Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop 
of Paris, declared in front of the French Roman Catholic “‘intelligentsia” : 


“Social pressure : spiritual emancipation. Which will win? As a man 
I cannot tell ; as a bishop I am bound to choose. And my choice is freedom. 
At a higher level than the disputes of the schools and political ideologies, 
freedom assumes a pastoral dimension. The reason is not exterior and 
secondary, as if the Church were claiming freedom only to accommodate 
itself to the taste of the day. Freedom lies at the very heart of Christianity, 
which seen from without might look like a system, but thought and lived 
from within is a living bond between persons, a religion of the spirit. 





1 Cited by Mgr. JourNet, op. cif., p. 23. 

2? New G. McCvruskey, S.J., in Religion and Freedom, Report by Donald McDonald 
on a Seminar sponsored by the Fund of the Republic, May 5-9, 1958, New York, The Fund 
for the Republic, Inc., 1958, p. 29. 

* Cited by Mer. JourNerT, op. cit., and by CoNGAR, “Lettre sur la liberté religieuse,” in 
Revue Nouvelle, t. VII, 1Sth May 1948, No. 5, p. 465. 
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Faith is the encounter of a free gift and a free acceptance : a call on the 
part of God ; a conscious and submissive response to God’s voice. 

As St. Paul reminds us, it is in Christ that the Christian has received 
his freedom. In Him, through Him, he becomes a son of God ; he is no 
longer the slave of any created power ; he is no longer in tutelage, but 
an adopted son and heir. The only dependence that binds him is a law 
of love and divine sonship : ‘Where the Lord’s spirit is, there is freedom’ 
(2 Cor. 3. 17)... 


Freedom for the sake of freedom, freedom for the sake of approaching 
nearer to God, such is the Christian order which is ours to promote.” * 
The necessity and general application of the principle of religious 

freedom was also proclaimed recently by a Swiss bishop, Mgr. Charriére, 
in a public address : 

“We are deeply convinced, that it is not only lawful but necessary, 
in conscience and not by opportunism, to respect the diversity of religions 
and their liberty, provided that the various religions do not encroach 
on the liberty of others and do not proceed by way of violence and crude- 
ness.”’ 2 
As has been said, Roman Catholics who defend religious liberty are 

convinced that the recent Popes, Pius XI, Pius XII, and John XXIII, 
are sympathetic with their theory. So they interpreted, for instance, 
John XXIII’s words to the Christian people on Easter Sunday, 29th 
March 1959: 

“Truly we hear the groans of Christ who weeps with the whole human 
race when, at this very hour, in some of the vast countries of the globe, 
the joyous message of human liberty, true celestial gift, is stifled, destroyed 
or at least in great danger of disappearing O Lord, we pray always 
for justice, for liberty and for peace.” * 

In his Encyclical against Fascism Pius XI said that he was glad 
“to fight the good fight for freedom of consciences” (“Non abbiamo 
bisogno,”” 1931); and in the face of National Socialism he referred to 
the “inalienable right of the Christian to confess his faith,” and declared 
“all laws which prevented the free exercise of such faith to be contrary 
to natural law (“Mit brennender Sorge,” 1937). 


Pius XII’s acceptance of democracy was for many Roman Catholic 


theologians evidence that he also accepted the general principle of 


1 Cardinal Fectin, Archbishop of Paris, in Christianity and Freedom, A Symposium, 
London, Hollis & Carter, 1955, pp. 159-163 

2? Mer. Francois CHARRIERE, Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg, in Le Cour- 
rier, Geneva, April 26th, 1957. 

3 L’Osservatore Romano, March 3\st-April Ist, 1959, “L’omelia di Giovanni XXIII nel 
solenne Pontificale della Risurrezione.”’ 
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religious liberty. For instance, Father Murray explains such an implica- 
tion thus : 


“As Pius XII said, ‘the democratic form of government appears as a 
natural demand imposed by reason itself.’ } Now, in the democratic con- 
cept of civil liberty, the idea of religious liberty has the same amplitude 
as the idea of civil liberty itself. As it declares the civic equality of all 
citizens before the law, so it likewise declares the civic equality of all 
churches and religious professions before the law. As it recognizes equal 
liberty for the public expression of any political idea, even though it be 
contrary to the common civic beliefs, so it recognizes equal liberty for the 
public expression of any religious ideas, again even though it be contrary 
to common religious beliefs.” * 


For others, as for the Belgian Jacques Leclercq, the recent policy 
of the Holy See is the best indication of its doctrinal conviction : 


“When one sees the way in which the Holy See is actually taking 
under its protection populations of all confessions and demanding freedom 
for them, one has the impression that the practical attitude of the Holy 
See corresponds to a high esteem for the sovereign right of man to live 
conformably to his faith, and that the Church will never bless a Catholic 
country which would apply in the service of the faith a policy parallel to 
that which the Soviets practise in favour of their conceptions.” * 


At any rate, the least one can say about this Roman Catholic position 
in favour of complete religious freedom is that it is an “orthodox” 
doctrine within the Roman Catholic Church, which can be defended 
with the official “nihil obstat” of the ecclesiastical authority, and which 
has the favour of many and very important members of the Catholic 
Hierarchy. For one, Cardinal Ottaviani, who spoke against such 
freedom (and not without some indirect “rappel 4 l’ordre”’ by the Pope), 
we have several living cardinals who publicly raised their voices in 
favour of it. 


* Christmas Radio Message, 1944, in “Atti e discorsi di Pio XII, VI,’ Rome, 1944, 
p- 167. 

2 JoHN CourtTNey Murray, S.J., “Contemporary Orientations of Catholic Thought 
on Church and State,” in Theological Studies, vol. X, No. 2, June 1949, pp. 181, 227. 

% Jacques LecLerca, “Etat chrétien et liberté de l’Eglise”, in Vie intellectuelle, February 
1949, p. 111. 

* We therefore would not say that “the last word is not for Murray and his colleagues, 
but against them.” Cf. A. Marquez, “Controversy on Church and State,” in Theology 
Today, vol. XV, No. 4, p. 541. Cf. also the Lecture on Religious Liberty by Cardinal 
Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna (Italy), where it is said that the R. C. Church “in defending 
religious liberty does not compromise with adverse circumstances but follows its constant 
doctrine on the dignity of the human person and the respect owed to the truth” (// Diritto 
Ecclesiastico, fasc. 11, April-June 1958, p. 112). 
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4. Such a doctrine is not only different, but directly opposite to the theory of 
“thesis” and “hypothesis” 


One thing is clear, the theologians who defend the new theory are 
well aware that they do not compromise with the old doctrine of “thesis” 
and “hypothesis,” but that they exclude and condemn it. 


“For the theologian” says Father Murray “the basic question concerns 
that constitutional situation itself (the “Catholic state’ which denies 
freedom to other religions): Js it or is it not the theologically necessary, 
permanently valid, unalterable realization of Catholic principles. .., in such 
wise that any constitutional situation which deviates from it can be the 
object only of ‘toleration,’ not of approval in principle — a concession 
to the exigencies of an ‘hypothesis,’ prompted by expediency, and not the 
embr diment of a ‘thesis,’ warranted by theological and political doctrine ? 
Surely the answer must be no.” ! 


Perhaps still clearer is this statement of Albert Hartmann : 


“The ‘thesis’ of the Catholic state is not a church doctrine ; any desire 
to defend this thesis as an essential consequence of doctrine can only 
prove detrimental to the effectiveness of the Church and the sincerity 
of its message... Religious liberty is fully compatible with the principles 
of the Church. It seems necessary for the common weal of the Church 
as a whole. It is also essential for the welfare of the community of nations. 
Since the totalitarian state misused its power in order to coerce people’s 
consciences, it must be recognized as an essential part of every state 
constitution that the sphere of conscience is sacrosanct and independent 
of the state, and that the state may only interfere in religious matters 
if it is to preserve the common order which must be recognized by all 
citizens.”’ 

Above all, modern Roman Catholic theologians show invincible 
repugnance to the flavour of opportunism, which they detect in the 
distinction of “thesis” and “hypothesis” 


“The Christian attitude,” says Father Léonard, “cannot be the result 
of opportunism and lay itself open to the accusation of ‘fluctuating 
Catholicism.” * We can be quite certain that Christian action in the 
world should be based on something quite different from Machiavelism.”’ 4 


Therefore, even in the case that the suppression of religious liberty 


were favourable for the Catholic Church in some country (which is 


1 J.C. Murray, S.J., art. cit., pp. 228-229 

ALBERT HARTMANN, S.J., op. cit., pp. 225-226 

This expression was used by Mussolini. Cf. E. Meunier, Feu la Chrétienté, Paris, 
1950, ch. Il 


4 AUGUSTIN LEONARD, O.P., “Liberté de la foi et tolérance civile,”’ in Tolérance et com- 
munauté humaine, pp. 125 f. 


2 
3 
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another highly disputable question), this attitude should be rejected for 
reasons of Christian principles : 


“Indeed it has been proved that much may be achieved when the state 
applies force within a limited sphere, if it does so energetically enough 
and long enough. Examples are the complete suppression of Catholicism 
in the Northern states, the elimination of the Catholics from the life of 
the nation in England, the keeping of Protestantism out of Spain through 
the Inquisition. But as a Christian one can only feel ashamed when one 
speaks of these things.” * 

“It may be that in a Catholic society heretical propaganda does 
spiritual harm. Granted ; nevertheless this is not the kind of harm that 
secular government, as the agent of public order, is bound by its office 
to ward off from its citizens. The protection of her members in the posses- 
sion of their faith is the task of the Church ; it is a spiritual, not a political 
task. And if the Church is too weak to perform this task successfully, 
she does not by that fact acquire a juridical right to invoke the coercive 
strength of secular government... If it be asserted that the temporal 
power is distinct from the spiritual power, sovereign in a limited order 
distinct from the spiritual order, it cannot be that the distinctions asserted 
should suddenly vanish to permit the temporal order to become attached 


to the Church as her ‘secular arm,’ to minister to needs that are not secular 
but spiritual.” # 


Nevertheless, although religious liberty should be mainly based on 
theological principles, many Roman Catholic theologians do not neglect 


‘ 


to use an argument “ad hominem” against the old theory explaining 
how the negation of religious freedom has, at least in the Jong run, 


very bad consequences for the Roman Catholic Church itself : 


“The harm caused by adopting two different norms for action (‘thesis’ 
and ‘hypothesis’) is due not so much to the fact that the inferior legal 
status of Protestant groups in a Catholic country may lead to discrimina- 
tion against Catholic minorities in Protestant countries. The real trouble 
is that it affects the whole Church, which appears to the rest of the world 


to be insincere and unjust and loses respect, interest and the power to 
convince.” 4 


The Roman Catholic Church proclaims that it teaches the truth and 
the whole truth. Now — Jacques Leclercq objects — precisely “‘a social 
order which restricts the right of a certain group of people and makes 


1 ALBERT HARTMANN, S.J., op. cit., p 


2 JoHN Courtney Murray, S.J., Gov 
3 ALBERT HARTMANN, S.J., op. cit., p. 220. 
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their lives difficult, and a social order which suppresses free discussion, 
is not favourable to the spread of truth.” * 

For these theologians, one of the greatest mistakes of the defenders 
of the old theory is to argue upon the circumstances of only one isolated 
country. The following statement of the Belgian Meunier could be 
subscribed to by all the other modern Catholic theologians : 


“The human progress desired by God leads men towards the organiza- 
tion of an international society where, in the economic, intellectual and 
moral order, they are called mutually to enrich themselves by the fraternal 
sharing of everything, and where a civilization on a worldwide scale 
will establish itself. Without civil tolerance and without respect for man’s 
conscience, this international society could neither prosper nor develop. 

No country has the right to isolate itself from the human community, 
to closet itself under the pretence that, being formed of homogeneous 
spiritual elements, it does not want to lose its particular unity... The 
moment has come to understand that, on the level of the life of men 
in the midst of humanly viable communities, every attack on liberty of 


conscience and the normal exercise of it wounds the unity of men and therefore 
we are all wronged personally.” * 


This international viewpoint had already been stressed by Pribilla 
in his famous article on civil tolerance: 


“We are approaching a time in which the whole of civilized mankind 
is on principle renouncing coercion in spiritual, and especially in religious, 
matters and is tending to class the use of force in this respect with that 
barbarism against which the people of Western culture are uniting their 
resources. It can therefore only be to its advantage if the Church concedes 
liberty of conscience and religion and of its own accord renounces the 
imposition of state restrictions upon people with different beliefs, even 
where it could still impose them. What it loses in external power it will 
gain in moral force. However, it would lose much of its prestige, and 
would be carrying on a useless struggle if its acts of tolerance were merely 
concessions made against its will and liable at any moment to be revoked.” * 


The international attack against Christianity as a whole provides 
another argument for religious liberty : 


“Christianity as a whole is today facing a violent attack which threatens 
to extinguish all rights of God and of man. At this vital stage it is the 
compelling duty of all Christians to act together and to unite their forces 
for the defence of their highest and holiest possession. This presupposes 


1 Jacques LECLERCQ, art. cit., p. 110. 
2 A. MEUNIER, art. cit., p. 294 
3 MAX PriBiLia, S.J., art. cit., p. 39. 
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that the Christian churches and communions should renounce the application 
of force and outward pressure (in any form) in their mutual competition 
and settle spiritual issues with spiritual weapons. But this means that 
they should not only retain liberty of religious practice for themselves, but 
grant it to others as well.” } 


In such circumstances it is understandable that, for Maritain, the 
attempt to maintain today a “clerical state’ which would undermine 
religious freedom is a great danger for Christianity : 

“Any attempt to set up a clerical state, Christian only in its outward 
forms, and to resuscitate that type of ‘Christian state’ under which the 
least Christian governments of the age of absolutism cloaked their activ- 
ities, where the state was considered as a separate entity (i.e. the world 
of government and police) imposing upon the community by a system 
of privileges and the supremacy of methods of constraint, outward forms 
and Christian appearances chiefly designed to strengthen the existing 
order, is doomed, in the world of today, to become the victim, the prey 
or the instrument of anti-Christian totalitarianism.” * 


But far more important than any practical consideration is the 
affirmation that the state is by no means competent to interfere in 
religious matters : 


“es 


As religion is not the aim and purpose of the state, the basic con- 
dition for unity of the state is not religion. Religious unity is not a necessary 
condition for state unity; that is our attitude towards the intolerance 
which is set up as essential condition for state unity’.* This quotation 
is from the well-known book on tolerance written in 1912 by Arthur 
Vermeersch, who reminds us that the concept that state unity is based 
on religious unity and the pagan concept of a complete fusion of political 
and religious life, have been superseded by Christianity, which draws a 
clear distinction between Church and state. The assumption that religious 
unity is essential for political unity would lead the state to decide on 
religious matters ; and that would be an attack on the dignity of religion, 
which is by nature superior to the state.” 4 


If it is necessary to use the words “thesis” and “hypothesis,” it 
should be in quite another sense: “Thesis” would be free religious 


unity, where tolerance would be completely superfluous ; “hypothesis” 
would be any religious pluralism, where tolerance and liberty are always 
imperative : 


1 Ibid 

2 Jacques Maritain, Les droits de l'homme et la loi naturelle, New York, Editions de la 
Maison Frangaise, 1942, pp. 37-38 

> A. Vermeerscu, S.J., La Tolérance, p. 178. 

* ALBERT HARTMANN, S.J., op. cit., pp. 243-244. 
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“The ideal (thesis), which has obviously not been reached, is not the 
Catholic state, which refuses to allow non-Catholic public worship, but 
that condition of human society in which tolerance is not necessary because 
everyone is united in confessing the truth. This is a great difference. 
The imperfection of the actual situation (“hypothesis”) is due not to the 
practice of tolerance but to the existence of invincible human errors.” * 


. 
* * 


We think that there is evidence enough of the fact that : 


(a) Many Roman Catholic theologians, in many countries, defend 
a new theory in favour of complete religious liberty in principle, 
which is quite different and even opposite to the old doctrine 
of “thesis” and “hypothesis” ; 

This theory has in no way been condemned but, on the contrary, 
is supported by very important members of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy ; and 

This theory is not a tactical variant of the old doctrine for 
reasons of opportunism, but another radical and irreducible 
doctrinal position which is very sincerely and fiercely fighting 
the old one. 


In subsequent articles we intend to develop the following three 
points which we consider most useful : 


1. What are the biblical, theological or philosophical arguments 


which support this new opinion, and what is the nature, sphere and 


limitation of religious freedom as it is considered by these Roman 
Catholic theologians. 


2. As the defenders of the new Roman Catholic theory do not like 


this word “new,” and wish to remain within the traditional orthodoxy 
of their Church, what arguments do they use to prove that they do not 
separate themselves from the real Roman Catholic tradition and how 
do they succeed in proving it 


3. Finally, how far could this Roman Catholic doctrine and its 
arguments be accepted by ecumenical minds and what could be the 
main lines of a possible doctrinal and practical agreement with Roman 


Catholics on matters of religious freedom. 


To be continued 


1 ALBERT HARTMANN, S.J., op. cif., p. 211 





REFLECTIONS 
ON THE 


“REPORT ON THE CONVERSATION 
CONCERNING HOLY COMMUNION IN THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN GERMANY” ' 


I 


IS THE “REPORT ON THE CONVERSATION CONCERNING HOLY 
COMMUNION IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN GERMANY” OF 
ECUMENICAL SIGNIFICANCE ? 


by 


HEINRICH MEYER 


After a long period of apparently fruitless study, the Commission 
on Communion in the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) has 
been able to agree on Eight Theses with a Preamble, and laid them 
before the Church Conference? in July 1958. The Eight Theses are 
the joint answer to the question “What do we, as members of the One 
Apostolic Church, understand as decisive in what the Bible says about 
Holy Communion ?” After thorough study of the problem, Lutherans, 
Reformed and United theologians, exegetes, church historians, historians 
of dogma, dogmatic and practical theologians, all accepted the Eight 
Theses. They were submitted in joy and trembling to the Church Confer- 
ence, and so passed on to the church members and theologians for 
discussion and decision. With trembling, because the members of the 
commission realize that we are unable to reach agreement on other 


' Cf. text of the Report in The Ecumenical Review, January 1959, pp. 180-191, and 
also note on p. 323 (April 1959). 
* i.e. the Conference of representatives of all the member churches of EKD. 
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questions of doctrine besides Communion. With fear and trembling 
because in the public discussion now starting we have to endure the 
birth-pangs of the past ten years of discussion about Communion again, 
with all their misunderstandings and their despair. But also with joy, 
for the members of the commission were able to state with good 
conscience : in our conviction, nothing has been omitted in order to 
favour a compromise, nor anything that is indispensable to the under- 
standing of the nature, the giving and the receiving of Holy Communion. 

The Eight Theses are inconvenient more inconvenient than many 
people may think in their first joy (or disappointment). They are incon- 
venient because they do not allow anyone who considers it essential 


for the Church to undertake serious theological study to hold on rigidly 


to his own position. They set things in motion — an ecumenical move- 
ment in the best sense. They started this ecumenical movement just 
where it is always most difficult to do so — in the concrete sphere of 
daily life, in this case in the EKD. 

The special question which we must try to ask, and to answer, is: 
whether the outcome of the conversations in the EKD has any significance 
outside Germany ? In order to answer this question most readers would 
presumably examine the theses and try to form an opinion after carefully 
considering their actual wording. There is certainly some justification 
for doing this. The wording of the theses must be examined to see 
whether any important pronouncement about Communion has been 
omitted, or whether anything has been said that is not true. Nevertheless 
such a direct way to evaluate the contents of the Theses and their impor- 
tance would be inadequate and might easily lead to misunderstandings 
and misjudgments. Why? Because most of the theological events 
which are decisive, and which are also of importance for the ecumenical 
movement in churches outside Germany, took place before the theses 
were formulated — when deciding on the methods of work. The methods 
adopted for the conversation concerning Communion were anything 
but haphazard — as though some other method could have been sub- 
stituted. They were carefully selected as the result of certain weighty 
theological insights and decisions. As formulated in the title, these 
methods present a theological statement (or rather, several theological 
statements) which should be carefully considered by everyone in Germany 
today who wishes to participate in the discussion on the theses concerning 
Communion, and which are especially important for the conversation 
between the churches in the ecumenical movement. 
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The authors of the Eight Theses describe themselves (and everyone 
who wants to listen with them) as members of the One Apostolic Church. 
Many people may. regard this as a banal commonplace. As what else 
can they describe themselves, if they confess the third Article of the 
Creed as their own faith and thus wish to be Christians and members 
of the Church? Reformed Christians were able to do this with equally 
good conscience as the Lutherans and United Christians. What is new 
about it is that the Lutherans, United and Reformed Christians made 
this statement all together, fully realizing that the members of the other 
confessions were included in the “we’’ which unites all as members of 
the One Church. 

The fact that members of different confessions were listening and 
speaking here was not ignored nor belittled. That is proved by ten 
years of difficult negotiations filled with bottlenecks and culs-de-sac. 
But “‘we”’ have decided not to think and act as separate, divided churches ; 
we are all too conscious of our divisions, but we have decided to act 
as members of the One Church which we all confess. When this decision 
was taken no one knew whether it would have any consequence for 
our divisions and differences. We were only sure of one thing: that it 
was the right decision. It was just as right (even more so) as the decision 
(which dominates all theological discussions on an interconfessional 
basis) not to take our divisions as the only possible basis for discussion — 
recognizing them as unpleasing to God and contrary to our faith. Would 
it really be possible for Christian theologians to conduct their discussions 
in any other way, than by taking their membership of the One Church 
as the ultimate valid reality (in defiance of the uncomfortable conscious- 
ness of their divisions) — and acting accordingly ? 


2. 


The participants in the conversation concerning Holy Communion 
are professors of theology. They are nearly all salaried state-officials. 
They enjoy the right of free academic research. In their contributions 
to the discussion they have made full use of this right. In spite of this 


the tone of the Eight Theses is not that of an expert academic opinion 
on the question of Communion. In spite of this they have to a large 
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extent refrained from using the theological expressions current in univer- 
sities. Why? Surely not because they regard freedom of research and 
theological terminology as theologically suspect ! 

The reason springs rather from the recognition of the fact that 
theology can only be pursued in the Church, starting from the fact of 
the Church. That does not by any means imply that it must be pursued 
in accordance with the instructions of one of the “churches” and on 
its behalf. But it means that theology is anchored in the One Church 
of God, and exists for its service. 

The professors of theology who formulated the Eight Theses, which 
are the outcome of the conversation concerning Holy Communion, 
have thereby confirmed the fact that theology is determined by the One 
Church. It is true, they received their commitment from the Council 
of the EKD, but they fulfilled it as members of the one Apostolic Church. 
They have thereby done the “churches” (including the EKD with its 


member churches) a definite theological service, by adhering strictly 


to their theological task: they have recalled the “churches” to their 
essential life, to the Church. Nothing better could happen to the churches, 
and no theology could be more relevant than this: that theologians 
freely help the churches to be what they ought to be, namely the Church. 
Who would doubt that this is the task of all theology, of whatever 
confession, and that every confessional church and Landeskirche needs 
this service ? 


The members of the commission for the conversation concerning 
Holy Communion have recognized that conversations between churches 
and theologians must begin by listening to one another instead of all 
talking at once and asserting our own arguments. This obedience of 
faith has an amazing power for unity, because we all listen to the same 
message — the Bible. Here no difference exists in attitude between 
the exegete and the systematic theologian, nor even between the different 
theological trends. Of course, we do not all agree about the valuation 
and interpretation of the Canon, but we all recognize the Canon as a 
pre-theological factor, and listen with equal intensity to “that which is 
written.” The fact that we listen together and that we listen to the same 
Word represents a theological force whose potency cannot be over- 


estimated. Here again, instead of talking about our theological differences 
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(which are obvious) we should talk more about the one Word that is 
given to us all, which determines all our faith, and which, as the Canon, 
is essentially a spiritual factor — even if it has a very tangible form. 

What has been said about the difference in theological views and 
interpretations also applies to the confessional differences. No Lutheran 
or Reformed Christian will deny that listening to the witness of the 
Bible is the only possible basis for a genuine theological discussion. 
It is the only basis which they can take, with a good conscience. But 
Lutheran and Reformed Christians can still have a good conscience if 
they listen together to the word of Scripture. The search for truth is 
not distorted by the fact that a member of another confession listens 
to the same authority ! 

But if I know that my brother, who thinks differently from myself, 
does just what I am doing, then our common obedience of faith com- 
pletely changes the way in which we listen to one another, and the 
nature of our conversations. Listening to the same Word, we shall 
hear it in different ways ; but despite our differences we shall have to 
admit that our brother is listening to the same authority and with the 
same obedience. If we realize this our differences will be transformed 


into an unavoidable need for more careful, attentive and persistent 
conversations. The question of truth may still divide us, but just because 
of that division it compels us to meet and to listen together to the Truth. 


4 


We have listened as members of different churches to the one Bible, 
but not in the sense of (mis)understanding Scripture as a code of doctrine 
fixed once and for all time. The word of Scripture is message, witness 
and preaching. A legalistic biblicism is a contradiction in itself, for the 
Bible is precisely the glad tidings of the fulfilment and the end of the 
law. 

But the scriptural witness of the one death and resurrection of Jesus 
of Nazareth is at the same time the witness of the presence of our Lord 
now and of his return ; Scripture therefore imposes upon us the obliga- 
tion, the spiritual necessity, to pass on the witness that we have received. 
In other words, anyone who listens to the witness of Scripture is thereby 
requisitioned to pass on what he has heard. An unofficial expression 
of theological opinions that is merely an “objective” description of 
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differences, is irrelevant and highly “subjective.” The “matter,” i.e. 
the witness of Scripture, requires the right kind of presentation if through 
us other people are to realize that it is the power of God’s Spirit. If 
we wish to speak in a relevant manner about Holy Communion, we can 
ultimately only do so“ kerygmatically,”’ even if we are professional histori- 
ans of church history and dogma. The tone of the theses sounds like a 
sermon in some places and this is by no means pious embroidery around 
sober theological pronouncements ! It is the legitimate form required by 
the subject of the theses, and one can only say : would that we had been 
more successful in preaching the Holy Communion to the people of 
our time ! 

The challenging thing about this obligation to pass on the witness 
of the Bible was that because of our common membership in the Church, 
because of our common theological service, and because we all listen 
together to the word of Scripture, a common “Kerygma” was imposed 
upon us — again in spite of our differences. It is true, we listened and 
spoke as Reformed, United and Lutheran Christians; but now the 
concern of each of us was to listen to what the others had heard, which 
they felt obliged to pass on. We all realized that it was our duty to 
witness to the Church and to the world. If anyone tries to use the theses 
as source-material for research on Systematic Theology, he has completely 
failed to understand them ! 

Have the conversations concerning Holy Communion led to anything 
new, anything that distinguishes us from our forefathers, and yet unites 
us with our separated brethren? That is the question which can be 
answered only by examining the theses themselves. The purpose of 
this article is merely to show that the theological perceptions and decisions 
which led to the formulation of the theses were legitimate, in fact compul- 


sory, for everyone who took part in the conversations. From these 


decisions about methods (which were not merely superficial) sprang a 


spiritual power for conversion and renewal which is extremely important 
for the EKD and for the ecumenical movement if we consent to 
accept its influence. 
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II 


REMARKS ON THE “REPORT” 
by 


ANDERS NYGREN 


The Report on the conversation concerning Holy Communion in 
the “Evangelical Church in Germany” is an important and notable 
document, both for the German Church and from an ecumenical angle. 

It is very instructive to see what a unifying role theological study 
can play. One often imagines that unity ceases when theological study 
begins. Here we have the proof of the contrary. For a whole decade 
Lutheran, Reformed and United theologians have been holding very 
profound discussions about the meaning and the gift of Holy Communion. 
They have not evaded difficulties but tried to overcome them by going 
more deeply into these problems. They have not tried to make things 
easy for themselves, but to overcome the difficulties from a central 
standpoint. The starting-point was not the traditional formulations of 
the various confessions, but the question, “What do we, as members 
of the One Apostolic Church, understand as decisive in what the Bible 
says about Holy Communion?” Special attention was paid to the 
latest biblical exegesis. 

The findings have been published in the form of eight theses which 
are described as “theses on Holy Communion which have been formu- 
lated and unanimously adopted by the commission.” A study of these 
theses shows that they are not expressions of any external compromise 
but of objective convictions. One is rather surprised how much collabora- 
tion has been achieved on this very long-standing controversial question. 
Here profound and essential things are said about Holy Communion, 
which had not yet been discovered within the various confessions. This 
is a proof of the way in which insight can be deepened when the different 
traditions confront one another. 

It is expressly stated that these theses do not claim to give a full 
development of the theological doctrine of Holy Communion. It is, 
therefore, evident that many persons feel a lack which for them is of 
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importance. However, the question here was to see how much could 
be attained through a common statement, and it is rather surprising 
that so much could be said in common. 

If | were to point out one thing about which I think a further step 
could be taken, then I would consider the wording of the 4th thesis : 
“He, the crucified and risen Lord, permits us to participate, with the 
bread and the wine, in his body and his blood given for all...”” We 
notice here that the well-known expression of Luther in, mit und unter 
has been avoided and been replaced by the more indefinite “with the 
bread and the wine.” ! It is a pity to use such general and indefinite 
expressions when it can be said with such definite clarity. It is a general 
characteristic of Christ’s presence, whether in the Word or in the Sacra- 
ments, that he is present in, with and under ordinary human elements. 
When the word is preached, it is preached in ordinary human words, 
but in, with and under these words Christ himself is present and active, 
and the Word is God’s own Word. In the same way Christ is present 
in the Holy Communion “In, with and under” plain bread and wine, 
and this by virtue of his promise. If one looks at the matter in its wider 
context, the imagined difficulties will disappear. From my own experience 
of the ongoing discussion between Lutheran and Reformed Christians, 
I know that one can go further and attain a clearer concept. (I should 
like to point out that in the English version, given in The Ecumenical 
Review of January 1959, page 190, the 4th thesis diverges from the 
German version in so far as Durch sein verheissendes Wort has been 


omitted. 


In stating the above I only want to give an idea of how these important 


theses can serve as a basis for continued theological discussion. Bearing 


in mind what this theological study can mean, ecclesiastically and ecumen- 
ically, one gladly concurs with the hope of the Commission “that a 


continuation along the same lines will not be without result.” 


1 Cf. note in The Ecumenical Review, April 1959, p. 323. 
| j 





INDEPENDENCY IN EAST AFRICA 
by 


- 


F. B. WELBOURN 


In his classical study of Bantu Prophets, Sundkler* lists more than 
800 independent churches, officially recognized by the South African 
Government in 1945 and mentions a further 123 known eighteen months 
later. They vary in type from those which, apart from their nationalist 
outlook and insistence on independent status, are genuinely trying to 
be orthodox in doctrine and catholic in sympathy, to those which have 
preserved so little distinctively Christian as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from frankly pagan groups. The laticr have been put on the map of 
best-selling fiction by Linklater? and have been seriously studied by 
Worsley.* But, despite a growing interest in both missionary and anthro- 
pological circles, there has, as yet, been no further serious attempt to 
assess the importance of the latter. If I now try to do so, it is on the 
basis of a fairly intimate knowledge of a few independent groups in 
Kenya and Uganda and a wide reading of the literature. I can claim 
no direct knowledge of the total scene in East Africa, still less of other 
parts of the world; and, although my status as a priest on the staff 
of the university college has probably given me an entry which is not 
so readily open either to government officers or to clergy of the mission 
churches, it has, on the other hand, the disadvantage that I am not 
directly involved in the practical problems which both have to face 
in their relationships with the independent churches. I wish to make 
six brief points : 


1. The Frame of Reference. Fissiparous tendencies have been active 
from the beginning of the Christian mission as recorded in the New 
Testament ; and Cohn’s* exciting “history of popular religious and 
social movements in Europe from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries” 
shows that Christian Europe was capable of excesses of which sub- 
Christian Africa has scarcely yet dreamt. But “separatism,” as it has 


1 B. G. M. SUNDKLER, Bantu Prophets in South Africa, Lutterworth, 1948. 
2 E. Linxcater, The Faithful Ally, Cape, 1954. 

3’ P. WorsLey, The Trumpet Shall Sound, MacGibbon and Kee, 1957. 

* N. Coun, The Pursuit of the Millenium, Secker, 1957. 
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come to be called, in the twentieth century has been of practical concern 
largely to missionaries and colonial administrators ; and it has therefore 
come to be regarded chiefly as a contemporary phenomenon of under- 
developed areas. I am convinced that it cannot be seen in proper perspec- 
tive except against the whole background of schism in twenty centuries 
of the Church’s history and of the more than 300 small sects, mostly 
with a white membership, described by Clark! in the United States. 
Certainly the pattern of independent African-led churches in Kenya 
cannot be understood without reference to the galaxy of missionary 
societie. there at work and the highly congregational polity adopted 
by many of them. But it is questionable whether even this framework 
of a divided Church, is large enough. One is bound to ask whether 
division in the Church is not just one aspect of fissiparous tendencies 
common to human society as a whole: so that, for instance, the develop- 
ment of independent churches in the Nyanza Province of Kenya should 
perhaps be studied in cognate terms to the appalling division of political 
parties in Buganda (or France). My many friends in these churches 
will not take it amiss if I say that Cohen’s* study of adolescent gangs 
provides many clues which would be useful also in understanding their 
origins. Human nature is everywhere much alike ; the factors which 
produce strain vary from culture to culture ; and the adjustments available 
to individuals are largely limited by the cultural elements available ; 
but, in terms of individual psychology, the African who joins an independ- 
ent church may be doing very much the same as the working class 
American boy who joins a delinquent gang or the wealthy English- 
woman who becomes a Christian Scientist. 


2. The Area of Concern. Nevertheless, it may be possible to indicate, 


within this vast framework, a limited number of groups which deserve, 
at the ecclesiastical level, sympathetic attention from the missionary 
churches in under-developed areas (and, pari passu, from the “‘establish- 
ed” churches in their homelands). It is not an easy task. At one end 
of the scale are the “cargo cults,” portrayed so delightfully by Link- 
later and offering no obvious point of contact with the orthodox mis- 
sionary. At the other is the African Greek Orthodox Church in Uganda 
which, starting as a movement of separation (for both nationalist and 


1 Ermer T. CLark, The Small Sects of America, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1949. 


2? A. K. Conen, Delinquent Boys The Culture of a Gang, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1956. 
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private ends) from Canterbury, has asserted its full catholicity by sub- 
mission to the Orthodoxy of Alexandria. Nor is it possible to say, 
with any certainty that there is any clear discontinuity in this scale. 
If we extend it slightly — as I should prefer to do — and say that Mau 
Mau and the revival represent the two poles of the attempt to solve 
the socio-religious malaise of East Africa, then we are faced, on the 
one hand, with a group in which the centrifugal forces have produced 
a total rejection of the ideals of the Christian West and developed a 
frankly political programme around the adoption of a synthetic version 
of the old paganism: on the other hand, with a group which disowns 
all political or social action as irrelevant without total conversion, 
remains theoretically a part of the mission churches but acts, to all 
intents, independently of them. Between these two poles is a vast variety 
of groups, varying in Christian conviction, nationalist sentiment and 
moral behaviour. Both political conditions, and such almost adventi- 
tious circumstances as friendship with a white Christian, may deter- 
mine radically the direction in which they move — towards a political 
nationalism gradually shedding its Christian connections, or towards a 
desire to be linked — whether through the receipt of apostolic orders 
or through association with the national council of churches — with 
the historic Church. It is this element of potential catholicity in even 
the most independent groups, which makes the attitude of the missionary 
churches of fundamental importance for their future. When individual 
friendship in Christ (however different a Christ he may sometimes 
appear to be) is possible, it is needed ; where there is a movement towards 
some form of institutional association, it represents a centripetal force 
which, in some way, needs to be strengthened by all legitimate means. 


3. Independent — not Separatist. Perhaps for this reason, if not for 
charity alone, it is important to follow Sundkler in calling these groups 
independent, rather than separatist, churches; for, as he realized, the 
latter word carries a derogatory meaning to men who, often enough, 
are sincere in their belief that their separation is a positive contribution 
to the furtherance of the Gospel. Many of them are, in fact, neither 
more nor less “separatists” than the reformed churches are separatist 
from Rome ; and it is not a little inconsistent to adopt towards them an 
attitude fundamentally the same as that which we resent when Roman 
Catholics adopt it towards ourselves. We have reached a point in ecumen- 
ical relationships where — even if we suspect the validity of one another’s 
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ministries — we at least recognize their effectiveness ; and, especially 


in the mission field, we enter into an association, though national 
councils of churches, which is only just short of organic union and 
frequently extends to a high degree of intercommunion. We are, appar- 
ently, unable to regard the independent African-led churches with 
the same charity ; and it is difficult to avoid the impression that some at 
least of us are offended by the fact that they have broken away from 
missionary paternalism. It is essential that we should be prepared to 
accord to these groups the same right to exist as we claim for ourselves 

that we should be able to say, with all sincerity, “Only that in every way, 
whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is proclaimed ; and in that 1 
rejoice.” (Phil. 1: 18) For we cannot escape the condemnation of 
preaching Christ from envy and rivalry ; there is still a deal of partisan- 
ship in our proclamation of him — a partisanship all the more offensive 
in Africa when it implies that only in the western way can he be properly 
proclaimed ; and a great deal of harm can be done by an approach to 
independent bodies which says, in effect, “I am here to put you right. 
I will gladly help you: but only on my own terms.” They may need 
putting right ; and more than one has eagerly and spontaneously sought 
my advice on matters of both theology and administration. But I cannot 
help them — there is an insurmountable psychological barrier — unless 
I know that I also am in the wrong: and enjoy their company simply 


for what they are, not for what I might conceivably make of them 


4. Not just religions. It is not possible to regard the independent 
churches simply qua churches, in the common western sense of the 
word. The early missionaries took with them not only the Gospel but 
western literary education, western medicine and western agriculture 
and craftsmanship. Often enough, as Oliver’ has shown, even the 
most pietistic missions in East Africa found themselves proposing the 
entry of European political power as the only antidote to the slave trade ; 
and — again out of Christian sympathy they acted as mediators 
between Africans and the new government. They brought, in fact, 
not the pure milk of the Gospel but a whole culture ; and — some 
would say, fortunately — few of them stopped to ask where one ended 
and the other began ; there was no time to distinguish the sacred from 


the secular. Nor (if the distinction is ever valid) was it necessary to 


1 R. Ontver, The Missionary Factor in East Africa, Longmans, 1952 
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do so ; for it does not exist in tribal thought : that the new learning, the 
new technology, the new political order should all centre round the new 
God was only to be expected. Tribal Africa had to adjust itself to the 
impact of a total culture in which it saw no sophisticated divisions of 
thought and action. If only because all men — black as well a white — 
are sinners, the adjustment could not be without strain; and it seems 
to me legitimate to regard the independent churches as intermediate 
attempts at its solution — just as the modern nationalisms are attempts 
at a solution intended to be at the same time more radical and final. 
It is, indeed, a common observation that, while there is no necessary 
continuity between movements for ecclesiastical and political independ- 
ence, the former is almost always the precursor of the latter. Religious 
symbols have an emotive force in a culture which is not yet educated 
to political concepts. It is, therefore, characteristic of independent 
churches that they should not only copy the ecclesiastical forms of the 
missionaries, but wish for their own schools and hospitals (or, per 
contra, condemn the use of medicine as unchristian) : that, even if they 
are not overtly nationalist in sentiment, some at least of their appeal 
lies in their being wholly African and that, at least in the early days, 
they may be suspicious of white interference. Each group becomes a 
particular institutionalization of a new sub-culture — neither wholly 
African nor wholly western — attempting to apply what they have 
learnt of Christ and of the West to the total ordering of their group 
and individual lives. To this extent, it is a relatively compact structure, 
largely inaccessible to any external influences but those of personal 
friendship and group partnership at the level of full equality. Sundkler 
is surely right — if we do not define terms too closely — in seeing these 
groups as attempts to reform the old tribal structure round a new focus. 


” 


5. Places to be “at home.” Sundkler expresses the same analysis — 
though unfortunately he does not develop it in these terms — when 
he calls the independent churches attempts to create places where Africans 
can feel “at home.” Tribal or nationalist feeling, individual ambitions 
for leadership, differences over doctrine or administration — all these, 
separately or together, may be precipitating factors in the formation 
of independent groups : as they may be in secular society. But nationalism 
in particular — especially when African independency is seen against 
the background of white separatism in America — cannot (it is necessary 
to emphasize this) be regarded as the central clue. It is much more 
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the autocracy of individual leaders (often, but not necessarily, white) 
or the bureaucratic uniformity of large-scale churches on the Anglican 
or Presbyterian model, which destroy the personality of the face-to- 
face groups essential to tribal (perhaps to all) society. The Anglican 
Church in East Africa — at least in comparison with other missionary 
bodies — has been singularly successful in avoiding schism. The one 
great exception has been the recent formation, among the Joluo of 
Western Kenya, of the Church of Christ in Africa ; and this, whatever 
the faults of the dissidents, was, I believe, on the part of the Anglican 
diocese, largely a bureaucratic failure. But, with the formation of a 
Province, comprising the whole of Kenya and Tanganyika, it seems 
almost inevitable that bureaucracy will increase ; and | shall be extremely 
surprised if it does not result in the increase of independent groups. What 
seems to be needed — and this I believe to be a problem for the whole 
ecumenical movement — is (a) a curbing of clerical autocracy —a 
problem which hits me in the eye each time I return on leave to England 
and is, I know, deeply resented by many Africans, at least of those 
who have been trained, by Anglo-Saxon educators, to think for them- 
se ves; and (5) a conception of the Church which lays the maximum 
emphasis on the total presence of Christ in each congregation, and the 
minimum on centralized institutional control. Many of the independent 
churches are proclaiming the Lord’s death until he comes in ways which 
offend western prejudices and may very well not survive the increasing 
impact of western education. But, for the time, they are doing so 

in the beautiful Luganda translation of the Greek Liturgy, in the Rock’n 
Roll spontaneity of hymns in the African Israel Church in a way 
which speaks clearly to the condition of the people whom they serve ; 
and they are providing an outlet for a type of African Christian leader- 
ship for which the mission churches appear to have no room. Whatever 


the future of organic union, it must provide scope for such local variety 
and initiative, for enabling Christians to feel at home, each in his own 


environment ; and, where this local initiative is now reaching out for 
a wider fellowship, it is incumbent on the national councils of churches 
to go to almost any lengths to give what is asked. 


6. What sort of people? The surprising fact — in view of the tensions 
in African society today —is not so much that so many people join 
the independent groups as that so many do not. Except among those 
who are highly acculturated to western forms — my own chief associates 
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I believe the centrifugal forces to be immensely strong. Like Cohen 
in his study of delinquent boys, we have to look not so much to individual 
psychological causes as to the cultural influences to which they are 
subject. A and B, working in Nairobi City, may become politically 
subversive or join a mission church ; both, on their return to rural North 
Nyanza, may become members — perhaps leaders — of an independent 
church. Thus, while the independent churches no doubt attract a number 
of misfits, it seems probable that a larger number of misfits desert all insti- 
tutional Christian influence ; and a considerable number of independent 
leaders are men who may play the same social role in tomorrow’s East 
Africa as the leaders of the Free Churches in nineteenth century England. 
As they grow in recognition of the complexities of organizing an increasing 
church-membership, they become aware of their need for theological 
and administrative guidance ; and this the mission churches are in a 
position to give. It is not, I believe rather intensely, a matter of appointing 
specialist advisory officers, or Bible schools intended for independents 
alone. It is a matter (a) of asking one missionary, as part of his general 
work in a district, to get to know the independent leaders on the basis 
of simple friendship in Christ, to give them what help and advice they 
ask within his power, and to introduce them to others who can also 
be friends ; (b) of making available to them the resources of the existing 
Bible schools and theological colleges ; some of them are already as 
highly educated as the majority of theological students in the mission 
churches ; others would benefit from the local Bible schools. Some 
financial assistance might, in the first place, be required. But if, as 
individuals, they could be brought in this way into the wider fellowship 
always granted there was no attempt to divorce them from their independ- 
ent allegiance — it would perhaps do more than anything to encourage 
the movement towards a genuine catholicity, which is often implicit 
from the start, and becomes explicit when the independent group is 
sufficiently sure of itself to wish to find its proper place in society as a 
whole. 

I hope that these very short-hand notes, which are all that space 
permits, may go some way towards opening up thought and — what 
is far more important at the present juncture — charitable action towards 
a people whom Christ has taken for his own: even if we tend to resent 
the fact that he has done it in an unwestern way. 
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THE LORDSHIP OF CHRIST OVER THE WORLD 
AND THE CHURCH 


Foreword 


In 1955, the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
authorized the Division of Studies to begin a biblical study on “The Lord- 
ship of Christ over the World and the Church.” This study began with a 
consultation, held in Arnoldshain, Germany, July 5-8, 1956, which prepared 
a first study document and recommended that a Commission should pursue 
further studies on the theme. 

The Study Commission was appointed and held two meetings in 1957, 
one at the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, Switzerland, April 23-27, and 
one at Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., July 16-20. The 
1956 document served as the point of departure in the Commission’s dis- 
cussions and provided the structure for the 1957 document. This document 
revealed wide agreements among the Commission members as well as some 
issues “which were not at all clear even to those of one outlook, much less 
to the ecumenical fellowship.” Individuals and groups in many countries 
have contributed to the further study of the subject. The Study Commission 
itself held another meeting in Arnoldshain March 31 — April 5, 1959, and 
prepared the following document, which, although based on the Commis- 
sion’s previous work, differs entirely in its structure from the first two docu- 
ments. The Commission is well aware of the fact that its present document 
does by no means solve all problems. And although answers could be found 
to some older questions, new ones arose in the course of the discussion. 
Some such areas that need further study are briefly indicated at the end of 
the document. 

It must be stressed that the document is a “working-paper” for a bib- 
lical study and not a systematic presentation of one topic. The many bib- 
lical references are not given as “prooftexts’” but should actually be read 
and checked. Quotations other than from the Bible are taken from the 1957 
study document which is still available in the three official languages of the 


World Council of Churches. 


The Commission, as well as the Division of Studies of the World Council 


of Churches, expresses again the desire to enlist widespread participation of 
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individuals and of groups in the study. All contributions will be used in 
the further work of the Commission, and any communications in relation 
to the study should be sent to 


Dr. HANS HEINRICH HARMS 
Division of Studies 
17 route de Malagnou, Geneva 


I. The present reality of the Lordship of Christ 


1. The New Testament affirms that Jesus Christ is Lord of heaven and 
earth (Matt. 28. 18). In him the Word of God which creates and rules the 
world became incarnate, and God himself, the Creator and Lord of heaven 
and earth, is revealed in him (John 1. 14; Col. 2. 9). He is Lord by virtue 
of his passing through humiliation, suffering and death to his exaltation 
(Phil. 2. 6-11, John 12. 24). 

2. The Lordship given to Christ by God will find its consummation in 
the day of judgment and fulfilment (I Cor. 15. 24 f.; Rev. 11. 15). But 
as God’s promise and gift it is even now already real, present, unlimited 
and complete, whether men acknowledge it or not (Eph. 1. 20-22 ; Col. 2. 10; 
I Tim. 3. 16; I Peter 3. 22). 

3. Christ’s Lordship calls for acknowledgement by mankind, and with- 
out such acknowledgement there is no true well-being and salvation for the 
world. Wherever God brings about the miracle of faith, this acknowledge- 
ment of the hidden Lordship of Christ is evoked (Luke 10. 23; John 20. 
29; I Cor. 2. 9). 

4. Christ’s Lordship over the world finds particular manifestation in 
his Lordship over the Church; those in the world whom Christ gathers 
together through the proclamation of his Lordship and the miracle of faith 
constitute the Church. Through Baptism and the Eucharist he brings men 
to participate in his own death and resurrection in their full historical reality 
and uniqueness. In the Church, thus brought into being, he manifests his 
Lordship through the Holy Spirit by leading it along his own way of suffer- 
ing (Mark 8. 31, 34, Il Cor. 4. 10; Rev. 12. 11), by displaying his strength 
in its weakness (II Cor. 12. 9; cf. 4. 7), by bringing about obedience to the 
faith (Rom. |. 5), and by his real presence in its worship and sacraments 
(Matt. 18. 20; Eph. 5. 26 f.). By its very existence the Church proclaims 
to the whole creation that the world stands under the Lordship of Christ 
(Matt. 5. 14; Eph. 3. 10). 

5. Beyond the last judgment in the new heaven and the new earth (II Pet. 
3. 13), when all his enemies shall have been subjected to him (Heb. 10. 13), 
the Lordship of Christ will be visible to all (Rev. 1. 7). The relationship 
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between the Church and the world cannot be seen in its true light apart from 
the awareness of the coming judgment and the promise of the coming King- 
dom. The proclamation of the Lord’s coming is thus already the judgment 
upon all self-sufficiency and self-security (Matt. 7. 21-23; 21. 28-32; 25. 
34-41). It bears the hope which dispels all the apparent meaninglessness of 
human life and suffering (Mark 8. 35 f.; John 12. 25; II Tim. 4. 8; I Pet. 
1. 3-9), and it provides true guidance and help in the ordering of the affairs 
of this world (Rom. 13. 11-14; I Cor. 7. 29-31; I Thess. 5. 4-11). 


II. The reality of the powers in opposition to Christ’s Lordship 


1. Confessing Christ as Lord of the world, the Church is fully aware 
that God’s will is not yet done on earth as it is in heaven. The New Testa- 
ment speaks of several “powers” which are still active in their opposition 
to Christ : 

(a) Satan has been defeated and cast out of heaven (John 12. 31; Rev. 
12. 10; cf. Luke 10. 18) but still rages upon the earth. 

(6) Sin, formerly a power ruling over all mankind (Rom. 5. 12 ff.), has 
been condemned (Rom. 8. 3), but still has terrifying force inside and outside 
the Church. 

(c) The keys of death are already in the hand of Christ (Rev. 1. 18), 
yet death remains the last enemy to be destroyed (I Cor. 15. 26; cf. Rev. 
6. 8). 

(d) The many so-called gods and lords have been proved to be no real 
gods and lords, and those who know the one and only God the Father and 
the one Lord Jesus Christ do not need to pay regard to them. But these 
so-called gods still remain dangerous demonic realities to those whose minds 
have not been freed from the fear of such idols (I Cor. 8. 4 ff. ; 10. 14-28). 

(e) The principalities and powers which, like the elements of the world, 
represent the structure of the universe in the present age, of which they are 
the rulers, have all been made subject to Christ. Yet their ambiguous character 


remains ; they derive their existence and potency from God, but they may 


nevertheless stand in opposition to his will. Where loyalty to Christ is lack- 
ing, men are still enslaved by them, and even Christians are in danger of 
falling under their influence (Gal. 4. 8-11; Col. 2. 16, 20). 

2. The New Testament speaks about such powers only in regard to their 
relation to Christ and gives no coherent doctrine of the nature and hierarchical 
order of the different kinds of supernatural beings. The fact that Christ’s 
Lordship is not yet fully realized is not simply due to lack of good will on 
man’s part. Sin is a power which can dominate man even against his own 
knowledge and will and which operates not only in the individual but also in 


society throughout the whole history of mankind. The opposition to Christ's 
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Lordship will not cease until this world has been transformed into the Kingdom 
of God. It is, however, in view of these cosmic dimensions of evil that 
Christ’s universal Lordship is proclaimed in every age of history. Christ 
exercises his Lordship upon the earth in the struggle against all evil forces 
until the last enemy has been put under his feet (I Cor. 15. 25 f.). 

3. Powers which alienate man from God and from his God-appointed 
destiny are active in human life, and the whole creation has been subjected 
to futility, from which it longs to be released (Rom. 8. 20 ff.). Man is 
prevented from fulfilling his proper function for which he was created by 
God, which is to exercise under God the lordship over creation (Gen. 1. 28 ; 
Ps. 8). The influence of the evil powers is seen in such phenomena as human 
sin — pride, rebellion, ingratitude, idolatry, etc. (Rom. 1. 18-32) — sick- 
ness, demonic possession, and in all the other ways in which man’s humanity 
is destroyed, and finally in the death of the sinner. Over against all this 
Christ is the bearer of God’s authority to forgive sins, to cast out devils, 
and to prevail against sickness and death (Mark 2. 10; 3. 27). The mighty 
works done by Christ during his earthly ministry are signs of the coming 
Kingdom (Matt. 11. 2 ff.; 12. 28; Luke 9. 1; 10. 19 f.; Heb. 2. 4). The final 
victory was won when he submitted to a voluntary death on our behalf (Heb. 
2. 14). The apparent prevalence of evil in the world forces Christians to the 
recognition that his grace is sufficient for us (II Cor. 12. 9; cf. Luke 10. 20). 

4. Since Christ’s coming the hostile character of the powers is more 
clearly seen and their opposition is intensified. The god of this world blinds 
the minds of unbelievers so that they do not see the light of the gospel of 
Christ’s glory (II Cor. 4. 4; cf. Rev. 12. 12). In this age the opposition of 
the powers finds more effective expression than in the times of ignorance 
(Acts 17. 30) in the active opposition of the various orders of society to the 
rule of Christ, as they assert their own autonomy or even divinity (Rev. 13. I- 


10; 17). Pagan religion renews itself in opposition to the preaching of the 
Gospel, as is most clearly seen in the deification of the emperor (Rev. 13. 
11-18). 


5. The New Testament indicates that behind the persecutions which the 
Christians endured there lay the hostility of the powers under the rule of 
Satan (Rom. 8. 35 ff.; Eph. 6. 10 ff.; I Peter 4. 12-14; Rev. 12-14); the 
death of Christ itself is represented as having taken place not simply through 
the machinations of Jews and Romans but as a direct consequence of the 
attempt of the powers to destroy him who was then discovered to be none 
other than the Lord of glory (1 Cor. 2. 8). This attempt led to the victory 
of Christ, who triumphed over the powers ; and in this victory the Church 
shares, so that even now amidst their tribulations Christians are more than 
conquerors and already by faith reign with Christ in glory (Rom. 8. 37-39; 
Eph. 1. 18-2. 7; I John 5S. 4). 
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6. The Christian life thus remains a constant struggle against opposing 
powers, whose pressure continues strongly in this age. Faith is constantly 
facing temptations, and when faith is weak the powers are able to reassert 
their rule, even within the Church. This happens when Christians are tempted 
to faintheartedness or to apostasy (I Peter 5. 8 f.), when they are led astray 
by false prophets and embrace false beliefs (Matt. 24. 11; I John 2. 18; 
4. 1-6), or when they are disobedient to their Lord and conform to the pat- 
terns of behaviour of this present age (Rom. 12. 2; I John 2. 15). 
less obvious ways Christians can be brought back into bondage, as when 
they begin to attribute their blessedness to their own virtues, boasting that 


they already reign in their own strength (I Cor. 4. 7-10; cf. 3. 1-4; 10. I- 


Even in 


13). They become enslaved again to the cosmic powers when they return 
to the law or to vain observances, supposing that their faith in Christ must 
be supplemented by the traditions of men (Col. 2. 8) or by submission to 
other lords besides Christ (Gal. 3. 1 f.; 4. 8-10; Col. 2. 16-23). 


This be- 
comes an acute danger not only when the works of law are used by men to 
establish a righteousness of their own but also when national, racial, social, 
ideological, political or ecclesiastical loyalties and patterns of behaviour are 
allowed to separate Christians from one another and thus to destroy the 
unity of the Church (cf. Gal. 2. 11 ff.). 

7. But in spite of all pressures and temptations the love of God through 
the Spirit in the Church is able to garrison the hearts of Christians, who are 
thus strengthened to stand against the wiles of the devil (Eph. 6. 10 fi 
cf. I Cor. 10. 12 f.). The New Testament affirms the completeness of Christ's 
victory and claims that the salvation wrought by Christ embraces the whole 
universe, including the cosmic powers themselves. The latter have been recon 
ciled to God by the death of Christ (Col. 1. 15-20) and may themselves now 
understand the mystery of the manifold wisdom of God, as it has been made 


known through the Church’s overcoming of the hitherto irreconcilable divi 


sions between men and men, such as that between Jew and Gentile (Eph 
3. 10; cf. 1. 10: 2. 14-18). 


of the divine intention in the cri 


Thus there is opened the way to the realization 


tion and the achievement of all the rich 


potentialities of human life (1 Cor. 5. 22 f.; Col. 2. 22; 3. 10 f.; Phil. 4. 8); 


but on the other hand the character of the powers which represent the struc 


ture of the universe remains ambiguous: when they are not subjected to the 


Lordship of Christ, their possibilities of demonic violence and destruction 
are vastly enhanced. The demons who have been exorcized will return in 


sevenfold strength, and the last state will be worse than the first (Matt. 12. 
43-45). 


8. In the history of the Christian Church the truth of this New Testament 


insight has constantly been demonstrated. When faith in Christ weakens, 


the demons return in new and refined forms, manifesting themselves in the 
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various guises of human self-assertion and in the systems in which men put 
their trust. But because Christ is Lord over the powers, there is given to 
mankind the possibility of the alleviation of human poverty, suffering and 
disease, although it is only within the Church that this truth is known by 
faith. Consequently all Christians are called to live responsibly within the 
social order and to co-operate with all men of good will in the achievement of 
these ends. 


Ill. The ways in which Christ’s Lordship is exercised 


1. The world and the Church are destined to become the one Kingdom 
of God, each in its own way (Phil. 2. 9-11; Rev. 11. 15; 21. 1-3). God 
will “‘sum up all things in Christ” (Eph. 1. 10; cf. Col. 1. 20). Hence both 
the world and the Church each have their own distinctive provisional char- 
acter. The Church as the historical people of God “between the times” will 
be taken up into God’s Kingdom (Matt. 13. 41-43; I Cor. 15. 23 f.). The 
distinction between the Church and the world therefore endures only for 
this present age. 

2. But during this present age the distinction between the Church and 
the world, though provisional, is real (John 15. 18 f.; I Peter 2. 9). This 
does not, however, mean that the lines of demarcation between them can 
be clearly drawn even by men of faith. Faith can discern signs of Christ’s 
Lordship over the world, while Christians living in the world may yield to 
temptation and thus Christ’s Lordship over the Church itself may be 
obscured. 

3. By her very existence the Church is the sign of Christ’s Lordship, 
making known both in heaven and on earth the realization of God’s eternal 
purpose through the unity of the new man in Christ Jesus (Eph. 3. 8-11). 
The mission of Christ to the world is continued by his Church in this pre- 
sent age (John 20. 21); because Christ has received all authority from the 
Father, the Church declares his Lordship to all the nations (Matt. 28. 18- 
20 ; cf. Mark 16. 15). The Church proclaims Christ’s Lordship as an already 
established reality, though its consummation still lies in the future (I Thess. 1. 
5-10 ; | Peter 1. 3-6) and in the present age lies hidden from the world (Rom. 
6.25 &: f Gor. 2. 1 Gee * 3 ft). 

4. Where the Gospel is preached and accepted, Christ’s Lordship over 
the world becomes visible to faith (II Cor. 4. 6), and the preaching of the 
Word and the Sacraments of the Word are the means whereby his Lordship 
is brought out of its hiddenness into the light of faith (Eph. 5. 8). The preach- 
ing and worship of the Church are thus themselves part of the history of salva- 
tion (Heilsgeschichte) and the means whereby God’s saving work is being 
accomplished in this age (Rom. 15. 16). The Church’s missionary activity 
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and the Church’s liturgy, in the double sense of worship and service to the 
world, thus contribute to the final manifestation of Christ’s Lordship at the 
Parousia. The missionary proclamation of the Church is no bare report of 
a past happening but is the Word of God with power (I Cor. 1. 18). It is 
the activity of the Holy Spirit himself, the way in which Christ himself speaks 
in this age (Luke 10. 16) and in which he claims his Lordship over those who 
accept the Gospel. The missionary task of the Church is not to make “prop- 
aganda”’ but to try to open men’s eyes to the truth of what already is, namely, 
that the world is under the Lordship of Christ. The Church is in this sense 
the world which has come to a right understanding of itself as the new crea- 
tion in Christ. Through the mission of the Church the new creation comes 
into being (II Cor. 5. 17). 

5. Christ’s Lordship over the world, though hidden from the world, is 
perceived by the Church. Thus, the Church recognizes that the state is under 
Christ’s Lordship and is the servant of God (Rom. 13. 1-7). Likewise the 
Church perceives Christ’s Lordship over the given social institutions within 
human life, such as those that are mentioned in the “house tables” (Eph. 5. 
21-6. 9; Col. 3. 18-4. 1; I Tim. 6. 1 f.; Titus 2. 1-3. 1; I Peter 2. 12- 
18). The recognition of Christ’s Lordship over all life involves humble obe- 
dience, patient service and an outgoing love which completely transforms the 
relationships of men within these social institutions. The “house tables” 
show that a new relationship between men, as for instance between master 
and slave, is brought into being when Christ’s Lordship is recognized (cf. also 
Philemon). Submission to the tasks and duties involved in the life of society 
does not, however, imply that Christians must adopt a conservative attitude 
which refuses to accept social changes which are beneficial ; on the contrary, 
the possibility of combining submission to the social orders with freedom 
to criticize and change them is rooted in the paradoxical nature of the Church’s 
attitude to the world. The Church’s freedom from the world is at the same 
time its freedom to serve the world. 

6. The Church manifests the Lordship of Christ over the world also 
by its humble service (diakonia) to the world (Matt. 25. 31-46; Rom. 12. 
9-21 ; Gal. 6. 10; Titus 2. 11-14; I Pet. 4. 11). The Church’s service is the 
making real in human life of Christ’s own love for the world for the salvation 


of which he died, and thus it effects the restoration of man’s true humanity 


as it was intended by God in the creation, according to the pattern of Christ 
who is himself the new Adam, the firstfruits of the new order (I Cor. 15. 
22 f., 47). This is the true basis of Christian humanism. 

7. The understanding of the suffering, patient endurance and prayer of 
the Church in the world must begin from the suffering, patient endurance, 
and prayer of the Church’s Lord in his earthly ministry. Far from signifying 


a passive resignation, this is an intensely active exercise of his Lordship. 
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The cross is the most active work of Christ (opus activissimum), and through 
it he rules the world by his suffering, his patience in humiliation, and his 
intercession and praise of the divine will. In all these aspects, the Church 
follows the pattern of her Lord and participates in his work. It is called to 
partake of his suffering, to enter into his patient endurance in the face of 
the world’s hostility and indifference, and to pray with him that all may be 
one in the Kingdom of the Father. 

8. Even as the victory of Christ over the world is realized in and through 
his humiliation, so the Church is summoned to testify to his Lordship in 
laying down its life for the brethren. It should not therefore be surprising to 
Christians that their calling involves the necessity of suffering (I Pet. 4. 12). 
The solemn promise of Jesus in the Gospels to those who would follow him 
is that there is an inescapable cost of discipleship which appears already in 
the hatred and opposition of men (Matt. 10. 16-25; Mat. 16. 24-25; John 
15. 18). The various descriptions in the New Testament of the suffering of 
Christ and his people are impressive. Among the matters to be noticed are 
the following : a likeness to his death in the sharing of his suffering (Phil. 3. 
10) ; the testing, purifying and strengthening of faith (II Thess. 4-5 ; I Peter 
|. 6 f.); the completion of what is lacking in Christ’s affliction for the sake 
of his Body (Col. 1. 24); the manifestation of the all-sufficiency of grace 
and of his power in our weakness (II Cor. 12. 9 ; II Cor. 4. 7-11); the exceed- 
ing riches of the joy of Christ whereby his people can rejoice in suffering 
through the comforting of the Holy Spirit (I Peter 4. 13 f.) ; a warning to the 
world and a serious reminder of the Last Judgment (II Thess. 1. 4-10); 
the solidarity of the Church with all the creation in its longing for final redemp- 
tion (Rom. 8. 17 f.). “The mystery of the Cross of Christ reveals the great 
Order of God, that judgment begins with the household of God. That is 
why God has a household in the world, in which he dwells, so that the 
lightning of his judgment may be deflected, especially through Jesus Christ 
himself, but also through his Body, the Church. Therefore the Church is 
in solidarity with the world in its plight, understanding the mystery of this 
plight which is actually a struggle against God. It is the plight of the world 
that really matters. But the world refuses all solutions to its predicament. 
This is the reason for the suffering of Christ and of the Church. In Christ 
and his Church God has manifested himself over against the world which 
has rebelled against him... By its readiness to suffer and by rejoicing in 
suffering, the Church bears testimony to Christ’s Lordship over the world 
(Luke 12. 11 f.). It knows and proclaims that the mystery of suffering obe- 
dience is glorification (John 12. 31-33).” 

9. Christian long-suffering is a matter of steadfast patient endurance in 
a hope set upon the Day of Jesus Christ. It is a gift of grace and therefore 
a matter of prayer and thanksgiving without ceasing. It is as active an effort 
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as the work of faith and labour of love (I Thess. 1. 3; Col. 1. 11 f.). It is 
something totally different from resignation or defeatism, which by ignoring 
the promises of God would abandon the world to itself in hopeless despair. 
The thankful certainty of final victory of the risen Lord is at the same time 
the guarantee that our labour is not in vain in the Lord (I Cor. 15. 57 f.; 
Heb. 10. 36). The secret of endurance (hypomone) is abiding in the com- 
mand of Christ in his ever-new royal law of love. Instead of hatred, hopeless- 
ness and despair, this means the love of enemies, intercession and blessing 
for those who hate and abuse us. 

10. Christ exercises his Lordship over the world also through the prayers 
of petition, intercession and praise offered by the worshipping Church. His 
earthly mission was accomplished through his prayers as well as by his preach- 
ing and his mighty works. Throughout the New Testament we are enjoined 
to offer our prayers in the name of Christ. The whole grace and Lordship 
of Christ is gathered up and proclaimed in the name of him through whom 
all prayers are offered. In him all promises are already fulfilled and all prayers 
are already granted. He himself is the Amen from God’s side and from 
man’s (II Cor. 1. 20). Christ, the risen and ascended Lord, prays and inter- 
cedes for us. Following in his steps as Mediator, the Church shares in this 
work of his, and its prayers are sanctified by his. 

11. Understood in this way, prayer is a holy work. It is essential because 
God’s plan has not yet been carried out completely, and cannot be carried 
out all at once (I Cor. 15. 23-28). With fervent patience the Church prays 
that the Kingdom come throughout the world and yearns for the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose in the advent of the triumphant Lord : Marana tha (1 Cor 
16. 22). Everything must be worked out between God and the world in 
struggle and discussion, in fear and trembling, in love and praise. It is going 
on all the time through prayer. That is why Paul speaks of prayer in the 
context of weapons of warfare against the alien powers that threaten to 
dominate man (Eph. 6. 10 ff.). The prayers of the saints are a participation 
in God’s government of the world (Rev. 8. 3-5; Acts 16. 25). 

12. All prayer expresses thanksgiving for God’s work and adoration for 


the Creator | mself. In this doxology man fulfils the original purpose of 


his life, the glorification of God. Hence the praying Church, particularly 


in her sacramental life, is already living in the future time of the New Age 
when every creature shall acknowledge and bow down before the glory that 
shall be revealed. Thus prayer is an anticipation of the eternal liturgy. 

13. Since Christ’s Lordship cannot be restricted to the community of 
those who gladly acknowledge his rule, the Church must participate in respon- 
sible and faithful action in the world in his name. Christ’s Lordship over 
Church and world provides the proper basis for a Christian social ethic. The 


living Lord does not restrict the political and social responsibilities of the 
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Church to those which were accepted by his people under either the Old or 
New Covenants. In different historical situations the Gospel impels the 
Church to assume tasks which differ from those of biblical times. In every 
situation the Lord of the world is actively at work exercising his sovereignty 
over nations and peoples. 

14. The nature of the Church’s own internal life makes effective declara- 
tion to the world (for good or ill) concerning Christ’s power to overcome 
social antagonisms, create international community, and reconcile hostile 
racial groups ; concerning also the power of his Cross to reverse all purely 
human estimates of greatness and power (Eph. 2. 11-19; Matt. 20. 25-26). 
Where every man is no longer regarded after the flesh but in Christ (II Cor. 
5. 16), where all domestic and social relationships are shaped “in the Lord,” 
where the Body of Christ is built up in the world, an inescapable influence 
is felt in the life of surrounding society. 


15. Both by open criticism and voiceless patient endurance of injustice 
and tyranny, the Church confesses the Lordship of Christ over all political 
and social institutions. Whether or not invited to speak, it warns men against 
idolatries of every sort and testifies that all these agencies are not ultimate 
realities but authorities receiving their proper functions from God (Rom. 
13.1). Nevertheless the Church must beware at all time of uncritical identifica- 
tion with particular structures, cultures, programmes, or ideologies which 


invite her support (Luke 17. 20 f.). Amidst hostile orders the Church con- 
tinues to affirm unwavering loyalty to Christ, fellowship with Christians 
across racial and national divisions, and steadfast hope in God’s new order 
beyond this provisional human situation. 

16. In the judgments of God implied in present events the Church re- 
cognizes the foreshadowing of the Last Judgment and the signs of the new 
order where blessing, peace and righteousness will prevail. The eschatologi- 
cal visions of the Messianic Kingdom constitute both the sentence of judg- 
ment upon and the way of deliverance for all existing societies. They provide 
in broad outline a picture of God’s purpose to bring to consummation his 
sovereignty over his entire creation. They enable the Church to keep its gaze 
fixed on God’s final purpose and provide it with a compulsion to shape its 
present life in their light. 

17. Christ’s Lordship finds expression in his judgment upon a Church 
which is faithless or hesitant to witness to his dominion over both the Church 
and the world. Bearing in mind the solemn warnings of the New Testament 
concerning the judgment which Christ will pass upon those who have heard 
but have not obeyed his commandment of love, the Church must resist all 
easy acceptance of assured salvation and must constantly renew its repentance 
for its refusal to obey the words of the Lord, while resting in a spurious com- 
fort (Rom. 11. 20-22; Rev. 2. 5). Disobedience is the more grievous in 
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those who have already tasted of the powers of the age to come (Matt. 7. 
21-23 ; Heb. 2. 2 f.; 6. 5; 12. 25-29). The chastisements which fall upon 
the Church in the present age are sent to purify and revive it, as a father 
chastens and disciplines his son (Heb. 12. 6-8, 13). Such acts of judgment 
are signs to the Church not to despair but to turn again and be healed (Rev. 
3. 19). He who is creation’s Lord will speak the final word, since his victory 
is assured. “See that ye refuse not him that speaketh” (Heb. 12. 25). “How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?” (Heb. 2. 3; cf. 10. 31; 
12. 29). 


Areas for further study 


A. THE QUESTION OF HERMENEUTICS 


It was obvious to the Study Commission from the very beginning that 
its work would have to face the hermeneutical problem in a special way. 
How do Christians from different traditions approach the Bible? This ques- 
tion presents itself with more and more urgency as the ecumenical conversa- 
tion develops. ““There is agreement that further progress in ecumenical bib- 
lical and theological work will depend upon a frank facing of the different 
ways in which the Bible is interpreted.” This is particularly true for theo- 
logical conversations with members of the Church of Rome. But let no 
man believe that the churches of the Reformation are themselves agreed 
at this point ! 

In its study work the Commission had to face this fact time and again 
It received help in its discussions, as was already said in 1957, from the “Guid- 
ing Principles for the Interpretation of the Bible” which were the result of 
previous biblical studies under the auspices of the World Council of Churches 
and which were published again with the 1957 study document in order to 
bring them back into the ongoing ecumenical conversation. But in its work 
the Commission could not devote any time to a careful re-examination of 


them, as was felt to be necessary particularly in regard to the relationship of 


Old and New Testaments to one another. It therefore wants to register in 
this report the need for such a re-examination and appeals to all those con- 
cerned with the hermeneutical problem to keep in mind its ecumenical 
dimension. 


B. THE RELATION OF THE THEME OF ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS TO THE 
LORDSHIP OVER WORLD AND CHURCH 


1. From an early date God presents himself to mankind not universally 
but through an elect group. The promise for this group is however one of 
blessing for all nations, and the elect group does not live for itself but for 


the others (Gen. 12. 1-3). This relationship still continues in the relation 
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of Church and world; though God makes himself known specially to and 


in the Church, the blessing is intended for all men, and the Church does not 


live for itself. 


2. By its history and especially by the Mosaic law and the covenant rela- 


tionship, the chosen people Israel is specially moulded to the purpose of 
God. Later, in its contacts with the neighbouring nations, Israel is tested, 
disciplined and chastised by God. Thus on the one hand the privileged posi- 
tion of Israel is accompanied by destructive suffering, and on the other it is 
demonstrated that this privilege does not belong to Israel by right or for 
herself ; but rather that other nations, for whom also the blessing is intended, 
may indeed take her place (Amos 3. 1-2; 9. 7 etc.). The position of the 
Church is not precisely analogous with that of Israel in this regard; but never- 
theless the relation of the Church to the world is illumined and illustrated 
by this part of the story of Israel. 

3. Jesus of Nazareth came to his own people, but they, or many among 
them, rejected him, and delivered him to the Gentiles for death. The dialectic 
between the deeds of the Jews and the deeds of the Gentiles is a main theme 
in the Passion story. Christ’s rule was exercised in suffering, and the rejected 
yet reigning King of the Jews was also seen in the crucifixion and resurrection 
as the rejected yet triumphant Lord of the Nations. The meaning of suffering, 
endurance and prayer has to be seen in connection with this story in order 
to make clear how it is integrated with triumph over evil and mission into 
all the world. 

4. Following the Passion story, the Church takes the message into all the 
nations. In so doing it does not enforce upon the nations the special forms 
of Israel’s law, and it submits to the government of the Gentile state. This 
aspect of mission into a Gentile world is essential for an understanding of 
the relation of the Church to earthly powers and authorities and political 
realities. The Church also uses the languages of the nations, but controls its 
usage by its constant reference back to the language of the tradition of Israel 
and of the apostolic age ; this is important for the relation of Church and culture 
in the present age. The Church does not despise the riches of the Gentile world 
and culture, although much of this has its origin in the “times of ignorance” 
(Acts 17. 30), but looks forward to the time when, along with the restoration 


of Israel, the glory and honour of the nations shall be brought into the city of 
God (Rev. 21. 24-26). 


C. BIBLE AND LITURGY 


During the present century a new recognition of the meaning of the Church’s 
liturgy has been gradually developing. The word “liturgy” is here used in its 
double sense of liturgical worship (especially in the Sacraments) and of Chris- 
tian service to the community at large (diakonia). In her liturgy in the sense 
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of Church-worship (Gottesdienst) the Church as the Body of Christ upon 
earth offers herself in utter dedication to God, or rather is offered to God by 
Christ within his own eternal self-offering to the Father (Eph. 5. 25-27); and 
in this offering the Church humbly presents herself to God to be used by him 
as the instrument of his loving and saving purpose for the world. In liturgical 
worship the Church, as the priest-nation to all mankind, presents to God the 
prayers and praises of the whole world, for which as God’s “royal priesthood” 
she has so grave a responsibility (I Peter 2. 5, 9 f.). 

The recognition of this biblical truth has revitalized the life and worship of 
Christian congregations in many lands and in many different Confessions, 
and much experiment in forms of worship and of practical service has taken 
place. On the one hand, those who have started from the side of worship, 


desiring to make congregational worship more vital and relevant to the life of 
the Church which is set in the world of the twentieth century, have found 
themselves drawn to the Bible and to a new understanding of the biblical doc- 
trine of the Church as the Body which Christ continually offers to God in 
liturgical worship and in Christian service to the whole life of man in society. 


On the other hand, those who have started from the Bible and have redis- 
covered the biblical doctrine of the Church and the Sacraments, have been 
drawn to seek a new and living expression of the meaning of the Church’s 
sacrifice of praise (Heb. 13. 15) and of acts of service (Heb. 13. 16). Thus, 
widely different groups in different Confessions, starting from quite different 
situations, have found that they have been drawn nearer to one another in a 
common drawing nearer to God in the Church’s liturgy. This movement, which 
is often called “the liturgical movement,” reaches across all denominational 
and confessional boundaries, bringing a new readiness to seek to understand 
the aspects of the truth which can be learnt from widely different sources 
within the Christian world (oikoumene ). 

At several points in the foregoing document the relevance of Christian 
worship and of the Church’s Sacraments to the life and service of Christians 
in the world has been touched upon ; but it is perhaps a defect of the document 
as it stands that there is no section which deals adequately with this theme. It 
is therefore suggested that in the continuation of the study of Christ’s Lord- 
ship, which it is the aim of this document to promote, attention should be 
given to the theme of Bible and Liturgy. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE EAST ASIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
TO THE MEMBER CHURCHES AND COUNCILS 


By God’s grace we have been able to meet together as your representatives 
in the first assembly of the East Asia Christian Conference representing 
48 churches and councils in 14 nations, we have spent ten days together 
planning and praying for our future work together. God, who brought us 
together here, has given us new confidence and joy in our common witness, 
and we would like to share these gifts with you. 

There is much evidence of the work of the Holy Spirit in our churches. 
In areas of extreme difficulty and danger the Church is growing. New ways of 
evangelism are being pioneered. Most of the churches in Asia are now sending 
out missionaries to other lands as well as receiving them, and helping one 
another with many kinds of service, as well as receiving manifold help from 
churches in other parts of the world. The Gospel is being carried, not only by 
organized missions, but also by the spontaneous witness of Christians going 
to other places as workers or traders, or even as refugees. We are beginning 
to see a new pattern of missionary work, in which there is no one-way traffic 
of giving and receiving, but all — even the very newest congregation — share 
in the task of witness according to the gifts which the Holy Spirit gives. Every 
church has gifts which others need, and every one needs what others can give. 
The Asian churches are learning to live in this pattern of common sharing, 
and we believe that our meeting here will strengthen these bonds and open up 
new ways of mutual helpfulness. 

We rejoice that in most parts of East Asia there is religious freedom. We 
recognize, however, that there are large areas in which this freedom is severely 
curtailed. We affirm that the right of every adult person to profess and to 
propagate his faith and his right to change his religious affiliation is a God- 
given right, and that where it is denied all other freedoms are insecure. 

Our countries and peoples have changed beyond recognition in the past 
25 years. The achievement of national freedom, the drive towards a better 
standard of living for all, and the rebirth of the ancient religions, combine to 
create a new and revolutionary situation for the ordinary man. Old patterns 
of thought and life have been broken. Searching new questions are forced 
upon every man. What is man? For what has he been brought into this 
world ? What can he rightly hope for, and how can he attain it? The only 
sufficient answer to these questions is in our Lord Jesus Christ, himself the 
way, the truth and the life. But we, his ambassadors, cannot give that answer 
unless we stand where men stand, face their questions with them, and enter 
into real conversation with them. 
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This means that Christian people must go into every part of the life of our 
peoples, into politics, into social and national service, into the world of art 
and culture, to work in real partnership with those who are not Christians, 
and to be witnesses for Christ in all these realms. It means that every Christian 
must recognize that his primary service to God is the daily work he does in 
the secular world. It means that we must give our minds to the task of under- 
standing what God is doing in this world, so that Christians engaged in these 
secular tasks may have guidance and help in the decisions they have to make, 
and so that the churches may be ready, when necessary, to speak a prophetic 
word of warning or encouragement to those in authority and to the peoples. 

It means also that each congregation must know that it is put into the 
world by the Lord as his representative, and that it must therefore be chiefly 
concerned not with itself, but with the world, concerned to send its members 
out as witnesses, and to invite all men into the family of God. Its minister 
should be one who is seeking to train every member for this ministry in the 
world. Its worship should be such that those around are drawn through it to 
the worship of the true God as their Father. Its forms of organization should 
be such that every member can be, and know himself to be, an active member 
in the Body of Christ. 

We have met during the season of Pentecost. We have been constantly 
reminded that the same Holy Spirit whose mighty works are recorded in the 
New Testament, is also with us today in undiminished power. Our churches 
are in many cases small and,.weak, too dependent on the support of older 
churches, too much imprisoned in traditional forms. But the Holy Spirit is 
mighty, able to open new paths and to create new things, able to call the 
things that are not as though they were. Our meeting together here has given 
us a new assurance of his sufficiency. We, the Churches of Asia, have been 
called to be witnesses together for Christ; he, the Holy Spirit himself, is the 
supreme witness, and his witness is greater than ours. Let us then accept 
anew for ourselves Christ’s promise: Ye shall be my witnesses. 
uttermost parts of the earth. 


unto the 


A MESSAGE TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN AFRICA 
FROM THE INAUGURAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE EAST ASIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


Brethren, 
We, the members of the East Asia Christian Conference, assembled at the 


inaugural meeting, send you greetings in the name of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 
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We desire to thank you for the presence amongst us in our assembly of 
Sister Marie-Madeleine Handy of Cameroon, Rev. Manasses Kuria of Kenya, 
and Sir Francis Ibiam of Nigeria. We have appreciated the messages which 
they have brought to us. In their persons they have symbolized to us the grace 
and faithfulness of the African churches as they have shared with us the rich 
treasures of their experience in the Gospel. 

We have learned from them with the deepest interest of your All African 
Church Conference in Ibadan and of the steps already taken towards the 
development of an All-Africa Council, and we assure you of our prayer for 
the growth of such an ecumenical fellowship, that in greater cooperation and 
unity your witness may abound throughout the continent. 

They have enabled us to understand the struggles, hopes, and aspirations of 
the African peoples for political liberty, equality, and social justice. We are 
confident that these aspirations will soon be realized. We fully recognize the 
importance of the developments in African political, social, and economic life 
for the Church and the significance of the réle which the Church has to play 
in them. We pray that the Church, rooted and founded in that true liberty with 
which Christ has set it free, may be used by God in the fulfilment of this pur- 
pose, that the peoples of Africa may take their full and responsible place in 
his family. 

We assure you of our desire to strengthen the bonds of fellowship with you, 
that we stand ready to share with you what God has given to us and to receive 
from you what God has given to you. God in his mercy is giving to his people 
a new understanding of their unity at a time when in so many ways the world 
of nations is divided. He has renewed our hope and our confidence in the 
victory of Christ. He has opened our eyes to discern, no doubt imperfectly, 
that Christ is at work in the world around us. 

Here at Kuala Lumpur in Malaya we have been led to hear again the call 
of God that we are witnesses together to his mighty works among us and have 
been led by his grace to respond to tha call. Your representatives, by their 
words and presence and friendship among us, have helped us to hear that call 
and to respond to it. 

We pray that God may open to us the ways by which we in Asia may 
increasingly witness, together with you in Africa, to the great deeds that God 
has done and is doing in Christ for his people and for all the world. We are 
one with you in the hope of Christ’s coming and in our witness that he has 
already come and has entered into his glory. 
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EACC REPORT ON THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCHES AMIDST 
SOCIAL CHANGE IN ASIA 


The first assembly of the East Asia Christian Conference meeting 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, May 14-24, has produced a significant 
17 page report on the Witness of the Churches in Asia Amidst Social 
Change. The commission of the assembly which prepared this 
statement was chaired by Bishop J. L. Valencia of the Philippines, 
with Mr. M. M. Thomas, associate secretary of the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Religion and Society in India, as convenor. 

The fifty member$ of the commission included a number of Asian 
laymen who were especially invited to the assembly to serve as con- 
sultants for the discussions on this topic. 

The commission was divided into three working groups. The 
first group, on Christian Responsibilities in Political Life, was chaired 
by Mrs. Ba Maung Chain, a former minister in the government of 
Burma, with Mr. E. V. Matthews, a lawyer practising before the 
Supreme Court of India, as convenor. 

A second group, on the Problems of Economic and Social Develop- 
ment, was chaired by Mr. Cipriano Malonzo, president of the Federa- 
tion of Labour of the Philippines. Other Asian leaders of this group 
included the Rev. Inayat Maseh, of Pakistan and Professor Masao 
Takenaka of Japan, a theologian and sociologist teaching at Doshisha 
University. The third group, concerned with Christian Service in the 
Framework of National Welfare and Development Plans, was chaired 
by Mr. Minsoo Pai, a rural worker from Korea, and Miss Tine 
Fransz, an executive of the National Council of Churches of Indo- 
nesia. 

The report of the commission was received by the assembly and 
commended to the member churches as a valuable study document 
on the problems facing the Christian community in Asia. 


Major sections of this report are as follows 


REPORT OF COMMISSION I! 
“The Witness of the Churches Amidst Social Change” 


Introduction 


The churches of East Asia are called to be witnesses together to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. What is this Gospel ? 


First, it is a Gospel of redemption of the whole human race and of the 
whole created world. By his death and resurrection Jesus Christ has reconciled 
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“all things to himself.” His purpose is not to withdraw individual spirits one 
by one from their involyment with material things and human communities, 
in order to set them in a purely “spiritual” relation to himself. Rather his 
goal is “to unite all things in him.” Therefore the churches’ witness to the 
redemption of Christ must inevitably include the message of the renewal of 
society. 

Secondly, it is a Gospel of the Kingship of Christ over the world. Therefore 
the meaning of world history, including that of modern Asian history, is to be 
discovered in that Kingship, which today is hidden and will be revealed at 
the end of time. The Church must endeavour to discern how Christ is at work 
in the revolutions of contemporary Asia: releasing new creative forces, judging 
idolatry and false gods, leading peoples to a decision for or against him and 
gathering to himself those who respond in faith to him, in order to send them 
back into the world to be witnesses to His Kingship. The Church must not 
only discern Christ in the changing life but be there in it, responding to him 
and making his presence and lordship known. 

It is this that is the substance of the Church’s witness amidst social change 
in Asia today. It is our common conviction that the Church should be a full 
participant in the new life of Asia, if she is to be effective in witnessing to Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

Our discussions as Christians about economics, politics and society are 
therefore conversations about Jesus Christ, that is to say, an attempt of faith 
to discern him in the social change of our nations, and to discover what it 
means to respond to his call in relation to these changes. 

We do not use religious language in this report. We are dealing with what 
God is doing in secular affairs and man’s response must be a secular response. 
There is no particular virtue in religious language. In preparing this report we 
have had the leadership of qualified laymen. They seek through these discus- 
sions to discover not only the lay mission of the Church but their own place 
in that mission. Finally, the report claims no complete discernment on the 
topics it raises. We are all participating in a continuing conversation of the 
Church’s witness in the midst of social change. 

In our commission we have examined three areas of Christian responsibility 
in Asian society: political life, economic and social development, and new 
forms of Christian service. We offer the following comments as a basis for 
further study. We also indicate some lines of action by the churches as well 
as the EACC. 


I. RESPONSIBILITIES IN POLITICAL LIFE 


Certain political trends 


In the wake of independence there are two major drives in the contemporary 
life of the countries of East Asia : first, the groping of the peoples to discover 
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a meaningful national self-hood ; and second, their determination to secure 
rapid economic advance and social justice. Secular democracy and economic 
progress by themselves do not satisfy the deepest longing of the individual 
for participation in community. They are therefore threatened by traditional 
community ties of culture, religion, caste, etc. which give him a sense of 
belonging. In this tussle the longing for community often proves stronger. 
Moreover democracy and economic progress are suspect as Western cultural 
aggression. This situation is capable of endangering both nationhood and its 
economic goals. 

The conflicts thus created tend to retard the development of effective govern- 
ment in the East Asian region. Added to this, parliamentary democracy newly 
introduced, has shown itself subject to great strains due to the lack of emotional 
integration of the people as a nation and to the limited educational preparation 
for universal political responsibility. 


The idea and form of democracy 


Is parliamentary government the best method in all circumstances for 
preserving those Christian values enshrined in the world “democracy” ? And 
is not the development of more authoritarian systems in certain circumstances 
a more effective means of safeguarding them? These questions are being 
asked in East Asian countries today. Democracy, defined as a system of 
government holding freedom, order and justice in balance, can be distinguished 
from democracy as a parliamentary method of controlling government. But 
when parliamentary methods of control over the power of government are 
abandoned, the Christian, who knows the danger of the corruption of power, 
is bound to ask what other methods of checks and balances are available in 
alternative systems. Ultimately a system of government will be tested by its 
capacity to develop a sense of community among its people, to achieve their 
deliverance from economic bondage and preserve the basic liberties of indi- 
viduals and associations. It is our conviction that this balance of objectives 
will be best preserved only by a democratic system. The challenge before the 
East Asian countries is to find an indigenous and dynamic form of democracy. 
It is not necessary to adopt patterns worked out in the different circumstances 
of Western society ; but our forms should provide strong government com- 
mitted to national integration and national development and at the same time, 
a government answerable to the people. Furthermore, for the success of any 
system of democracy and to achieve economic and social progress, men have 
to enter into meaningful relationships ; for this purpose a web of voluntary 
associations is necessary. This will give rise to a pluralistic society in which 


people can overcome the vacuum and rootlessness resulting from the break-up 


of old patterns and ideas. We may also stress at this stage the extreme impor- 


tance of exploring and evaluating the cultural past of the great religions in 
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this area, in order to set forth in greater relief the ethical values in them which 
have relevance to the national search for freedom and social justice. Indigenous 
cultural foundations are necessary for the emergence and sustenance of healthy 
democratic secular society. 


The functions of the state in contemporary Asia 


Static political structures cannot answer the needs of an Asia in revolution. 
In response to the changing social situation in East Asia today the state has a 
dynamic role. It is called to function not merely as a guardian of peace and 
order but as the chief organizer of human welfare and promoter of the growing 
sense of national self-hood. 

In connection with these three functions of the state in Asia — to promote 
national community, economic revolution and human rights — we are often 
faced with the question of priorities. Many Asians, especially intellectuals and 
workers, are fascinated and challenged by the quicker pace of economic 
development in China under Communism. They would like to put economic 
progress as the first priority even when they are aware of the disregard of 
human rights involved. Others would give national independence or individual 
freedom the first place. 

This is no doubt a real problem of practical politics. However, as Chris- 
tians, Our concern is not to set precise priorities but to insist that all three 
purposes of the state must be preserved in the best possible balance. The 
pursuit of any one of them at the expense of the others will result ultimately in 
the denial of all. 

Much Christian thinking, particularly in the West, has emphasized the 
necessity to limit state power. This is necessary also in the present situation of 
social development in Asia ; but in Asian countries we must stress the positive 
functions of government in the re-ordering of economic life, and the duty of 
Christians and other citizens to accept the authority of the State and a great 
measure of state imposed discipline, as a means to social progress. 

Nationalism in Asia, in contrast to the experience in the West, must be 
recognized as a positive, integrating rather than a disruptive force. Neverthe- 
less there are at least two dangers: (a) There is the danger that a majority 
cultural or ethnic group or party, may identify itself with the nation, making 
use of the state for its self-interest. (b) There is the demand for self-determina- 
tion of minority groups which may endanger national unity and lead to the 
disintegration of the nation state. These dangers are enhanced in Asia where 
people have a tendency to give themselves exclusively to a single loyalty. 
Therefore it is of the utmost importance to foster those checks on and balances 
of loyalties if we are to develop a democratic structure enshrining fundamental 
human liberties. In a situation where narrow and inclusive loyalties clash, 
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the need for expanding loyalties and overriding purposes for the sake of 
national goals, cannot be overstressed. 

Furthermore, to create the ethos necessary for steady progress of the 
nation on democratic lines, the state needs to be responsive and firm : respon- 
sive to the legitimate grievances of people and firm in dealing with disturbances 


that create disorder. One of the marks of a responsible society is that people 


have opportunities to share in the power and responsibilities of government. 
Orderly channels of representation are necessary to thrash out differences of 
ideas and interests. Where these are lacking people tend to resort to direct 
action against the government. This weakens the basis of democracy and 
the embryonic democratic institutions in our countries. 


Christian participation in political life 


The nation is more than the state, but participation in the life of the nation 
involves participation in the life of the state. The major obstacle to Christian 
participation in political life is the failure to recognize the lay missions of the 
Church and the Church’s direct involvement in the world for the sake of wit- 
ness. The inheritance of a pietistic Christian tradition coupled with escapist 
tendencies already inherent in the Asian religious traditions have to be coun- 
teracted. This requires a renewal of Christian understanding of the world. A 
form of society and a programme of political action cannot be derived directly 
from the Gospel. But effective exercise of Christian responsibility in political 
life requires a knowledge of the concrete political realities and techniques, and 
the capacity to evaluate alternate possibilities in the light of the revealed 
purpose of God for man and society. 

rhere is no Christian politics in the sense of a universal Christian political 
line. This is the reason why we have grave doubts about the propriety of naming 
any political party as Christian. Its programme is bound to be limited by 
political possibilities and the political realities of a given situation. There are 
places where Christians can participate fully and fruitfully in politics only by 
developing a party of their own. This may be justified in situations where 
other parties are based upon religious ideologies which Christians cannot 
accept or where secular parties provide no opportunities for effective participa- 
tion. In Indonesia, where a Christian party exists, it has no official connection 
with the Church but we see some embarrassment in the name it has chosen. 

The Christian’s involvement in the political life of his country requires 
that the churches organize adequate political education for their own members, 
for youth and adults alike. And further, we urge that the churches offer such 
educational services on responsible citizenship to the larger community, 


including Christians and non-Christians. This is not only a proper act of 
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service to the nation. It will also help church members to confront the realities 
of public life which they must understand if they are to fulfil their public 
responsibility. 

Christian witness in the world is mainly fulfilled by the lay members of 
the Church regarding their daily work as a Christian vocation. This means 
that the churches’ witness in political life is mainly articulated as its members 
become involved in the responsibilities of citizenship, at the municipal, national 
and international level. 


International relations 


The commission did not discuss, for lack of time, all the international 
problems of importance to Asian nations and churches. We have confined 
ourselves to a few problems of special importance. 

The Church, as a world fellowship faithful to a universal gospel of recon- 
ciliation, is inescapably committed to the cause of world community and 
peace. We are concerned in every constructive effort to reduce the tension 
between the two power blocs, in the hope that the threat of war may be elimi- 
nated and the foundations of a stable peace laid. 

The commission considered the specific problem of atomic tests and nuclear 
weapons. This problem cannot be isolated from the related problems of inter- 
national tensions and the prevention of war, and we recognize the technical 
and political complexities involved in dealing with this question. The com- 
mission discussed some of the issues raised in the reports of the CCIA and in 
other ecumenical pronouncements. Asian opinion is unanimous in its protest 
against the use of nuclear weapons and tests. This is based not only on the 
evil effects of the atomic fall-out on Asian nationals but on the ground also 
of humanitarian concern. We believe that Christian opinion in Asia fully 
endorses and supports the peoples of Asia in this respect. We hope that the 
nations which carry on atomic tests will pay heed to the voice of Asia which 
alone has experienced the terrible effect of the atomic bomb and has suffered 
acutely the baneful consequences of atomic tests. The churches in the area 
are unanimous in their desire that, in the larger interests of humanity, the 
testing of atomic weapons should stop. We hope that none of the power bloc 
countries will bring in or stock atomic weapons in the East Asian states which 
are involved in military pacts. We welcome the growth of a new, realistic and 
dynamic pacifism in the world. At the same time we recognize the fact that 
the complex situation between the great powers affords no easy solution. 

The commission discussed other crucial international problems but could 
not come to any common mind owing to serious divisions of opinion. The 
Asian churches are only at the beginning of their conversation with each other 
and little progress has been made to reach a common understanding of what 
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God is doing in the life of the nations in Asia today. One thing however dis- 
turbs us. The divisions of opinion among us exactly, or almost exactly, 
reflect the divisions of opinion at the state level. Christians in all countries 
tend to identify themselves uncritically with the official views of their govern- 
ments. The result is an inability to view the issues of international life and 
relations afresh and without prior commitment. This calls for the growing 
together of the member churches in the EACC for the purpose of exploring 
further the Christian criteria of our witness in international affairs. The 
EACC has a special vocation to exercise the ministry of reconciliation in intra- 
Asian tensions. There are also outstanding problems which bedevil relations 
between Asian countries and the West and make the development of con- 
structive Asian nationalism more difficult, e.g. West Irian. In this sphere also, 
the EACC may play a leading role as a channel for responsible Asian opinion. 


II. PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Christians and economic development in Asia 


The Asian countries are engaged in a struggle to realize a vast programme 
of social and economic development. As Christians, we are concerned with 
that struggle because it is, in several important respects, an expression of 
man’s struggle to give meaning to his life. In Jesus Christ is revealed the true 
nature of God, his will and purpose for man and society. The whole, of social 
and economic life is included in the cosmic purpose of God. In the realization 
of this eternal purpose we are fellow-labourers with Christ. And therefore it 
must be the concern and duty of everyone to participate in the search for 
moral foundations of society and the building up of a new economic life. 

What is the Christian evaluation of the people’s urge for higher standards 
of living and economic welfare ? Many in the Church tend to dismiss this urge 
as materialistic. It is true that man does not live by bread alone. But it must 
be affirmed strongly by the churches that economic welfare is a necessary 
means of the good life. It becomes materialistic when it is conceived of as the 
end of life. Looked at in the right perspective, the search for material security 
and economic justice, which is a basic drive in Asia, may become a sign of the 
abundant life which Christ has promised. With wrong spiritual motivation it 
may also become a curse. 

The relation of economic development to human values and to the Christian 
meaning of life needs to be clarified in the present Asian situation. This is 
possible only through Christian participation in the processes and plans of 
economic development. Productivity and industrialization are certainly not 
means of spiritual salvation, nor are they a panacea for all the social ills of life. 
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But they are gifts of God and the marks of God’s providence to men in this 
generation. The Church, too often indifferent to God’s creative activity in 
this area of life, has given the initiative to the forces of materialism. The need 
of the impoverished masses in Asia reaches to heaven, crying for an emancipa- 
tion revealed in the love of God through Christ. 

The basic aim of the development programmes of the Asian countries 
should be to bring about social justice, to provide equal opportunity for free 
development of the individual person, to raise the standard of living and to 
secure the general welfare. In the light of the above a careful evaluation has 
to be made of the existing economic development programmes of Asia : 

Harsh poverty continues to be one of the most disturbing facts of most 
countries of Asia. For example, it is reported from a Christian study con- 
ference in Indonesia that for the majority of the Indonesian people, the present 
economic situation marks a decline in the level of life. 

In many areas, for example in India and the Philippines, there is continu- 
ing large scale unemployment and underemployment. This a serious problem 
for these nations and especially for their youth. 

In other areas yet, for example in Japan, the danger is that the relatively 
high level of income which has been achieved will decline if new capital invest- 
ment and higher degrees of efficiency are not realized. 

The immediate aims of economic development in Asia are clear : increased 
productivity of labour, especially in agriculture, expansion of industrial out- 
put, and increased trade between the Asian countries and with the rest of the 
world. And all this must be accompanied by a determined will to distribute 
equitably the new wealth created by this economic development. This action 
is necessary to provide jobs, homes and food for millions who are looking for 
employment and a livelihood. But if this is to be realized it requires a great 
new effort of economic and social development in Asia. There is a reservoir 
of wealth and human resources in Asia to make this possible. 


The pattern of economic development 


What structure and pattern of development should be adopted to bring 
about this needed economic expansion? Economic development involves 
capital accumulation, its efficient investment, the mobilization of labour and 
its training in the techniques of modern industrial enterprise and the develop- 
ment of the standards of administrative and technical efficiency without which 
modern organized economic life is impossible. 


The whole of Asia is challenged by the Communist claim to provide the 
means of rapid economic improvement which these countries seek. The basic 
question confronting people is whether such rapid development can be achieved 
in the setting of a parliamentary political system built on free elections and 
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universal suffrage and without recourse to totalitarian methods. The primary 
task in Asia is to secure freedom from want through responsible economic 
planning, without which the growth of the institutions of democracy will be 
seriously threatened. 

In view of the above, the churches need to keep certain fundamental points 
clearly in mind : 

— It is recognized by competent economists in Asia and elsewhere that 
economic development in the countries of East Asia involves planning by 
the state, implementation and control of this planning, the formation of new 
industries through government initiative and at the same time the stimulation 
of the cooperative movement on a wide scale. Because of the large measure 
of state initiative and control implied in this pattern of development, several 
Asian nations have defined their goal in economic life as Socialism, or the 
Socialist pattern of society. This method of economic development is based 
primarily on practical rather than ideological considerations. In all these 
countries the state plans for development recognize the important role for 
private enterprise. But the magnitude of the social-economic development 
required in Asia today is so vast and pressingly urgent that it is impractical 
to rely primarily on private enterprise operating within the framework of the 
free market system. 

— The practical and moral problems of carrying out a planned social and 
economic development programme cannot be overlooked. Our Christian 
view of man and society requires us to call attention to the dangers of govern- 
ment bureaucracy coupled with the accumulation of power, the growth of an 
attitude which considers that man is only a unit in a mass society. 

Christians in Asia must continually reaffirm that the Gospel transcends all 
economic ideologies. By their acknowledgment and interpretation of the lord- 
ship of Christ over the world they can help their fellow-men to understand the 
necessity for rapid industrial development, the moral ambiguity of the techni- 
ques employed, and challenge the inevitable tendency to give particular patterns 


of economic organization a religious sanction which they do not deserve. 


Goals of economic planning in Asia: land reform and industrialization 


Land reform. Most of the Asian governments are making serious efforts 
to rid themselves of old feudal land-holding patterns in agriculture. Pakistan, 
for example, has recently made significant progress in this regard. In most 
countries private ownership by cultivators is now accepted as a matter 
of principle. These countries have also undertaken large programmes of 
agricultural development to support their programmes of land reform : rural 
financing, provision of better seeds and fertilizers, and other aids to farmers. But 
all these efforts are not yet producing results adequate to make the countries 


30 
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self-sufficient in food and to overcome rural unemployment. The problem 
of increasing agricultural production is of the greatest importance because of 
the increasing population. But the solution is connected with the pattern of 
land ownership and with land reform. Where land has been divided in small 
parcels for private ownership by peasants there is the need to develop coopera- 
tive farming to ensure the best utilization of the land and other resources. 

The development of cooperative farming raises questions of incentives, 
freedom of private ownership and productivity. What is the thinking of the 
Church on these questions? Should the Church encourage its members to 
take part in a programme of farming cooperatives? These questions are very 
real in many countries... 


Industrialization. The most important element in the economic develop- 
ment of Asia is to step up the rate of industrialization. This is necessary to 
provide work for growing populations which cannot find employment on the 
land. Governments are now giving more attention to the urgent need for 
rapid expansion in the industrial sector. To make this possible there must be 
new efforts for capital accumulation, more facilities for the training of man- 
agers and skilled workers, planning for balanced industrial life, and provision 
for the many new social problems which arise with the development of industrial 
community. In this process there are many hard choices: between greater 
capital accumulation and the expansion of welfare services ; choices between 
producers goods and consumer goods industries ; and choices in the location 
of industry, which involves the movement of population to new homes and a 
new environment. There is also the necessity to work out patterns of industrial 
development which mitigate the inhuman breakup of village societies and the 
creation of disorderly aggregations of cities. 


Community Development. The economic development for which Asian 
countries are striving is often hindered by cultural and social elements in the 
life of the community. For example, in many countries the caste or traditional 
communal groups and the joint family system prevent the freedom of the 
individual to change his occupation or to develop new patterns of work. Tradi- 
tional and negative attitudes toward life and toward work also are hindrances 
for the development of industrial society. And in many parts of Asia, the 
classical religions take a negative or fatalistic attitude toward the world and 
this hinders positive action for the development of the economic and social 
life. In some areas, in the process of change, there is also confusion about 
moral standards resulting in corruption in public and private life, which plays 
havoc with programmes of economic development. 

It is our conviction that the churches should be deeply involved in the 
whole process of economic and community development. Otherwise all talk 
of moral and spiritual values will remain unrelated to the technical and social 
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realities of the situation. In most churches this concern is yet to be realized. 
While differing and sometimes conflicting views are held on the solution of 
industrial and agrarian problems, especially in the different situations of Asia, 
there is a need to study these problems within the Christian community and 
to try to discern God’s will in the light of the various situations. The churches 
have pioneered in creating new forms of community life and now that the 
nation is alive to the new possibilities they must make their contribution within 
the total national movement as it seeks to build community on a new basis. 
They cannot leave the field to the state and its experts. 

In this realm the Church has distinctive insights, based on the Christian 
understanding, about the dignity of work, the concern for social justice and 
individual freedom, the protection of women’s rights, the place of reason in 
approaching social problems, and the responsibilities of social movements in 
community life. 


Special problems connected with social and economic development 


Trade unions and peasant organizations have arisen in Asia owing to the 
felt need of the workers to protect their rights and prevent exploitation ; to 
secure a more equitable share in the earnings of industry ; to guard the tenure 
of their employment ; to provide a means of fellowship and community in the 
midst of the lonely crowd which is created by modern industrial society. These 
associations will inevitably play an important role in the economic and social 
development of Asian countries. Christians must be more aware of the prob- 
lems and the struggles of these movements if they are to understand and 
relate themselves to the creative thinking of the masses of the people in their 
communities. They must help produce leadership for these movements and 
they must support their members who are participants in these organizations. 
The indifference to the problems of these mass movements of workers and 
peasants reveals one of the fundamental weaknesses of the churches in Asia 
today. 

One of the obstacies to more rapid economic progress in many Asian 
countries is the restriction put upon women immobilizing a large segment of 
national human resources. The improved status of women is a vital concern 
of a Church which secks to promote both the individual and the general 
welfare. In many countries religious factors underly such restraints and it is 
cne of the urgent theological and sociological tasks of the Church to interpret 


Christian teaching regarding the place of women in the home, in the community 
and in vocational pursuits, and in the national life. 

Health and welfare is also of special importance in economic development. 
In Asia these matters cannot be left to voluntary action and individual respon- 


sibility ; they are an important concern of government. In this connection 
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there are some hard choices between more or less industrial development and 
more or less welfare and health programmes. The Christian community can 
help supplement government programmes and it can do much to see that 
Christians around the world face the realities of the situation. 


Population growth and family planning 


Falling death rates without decrease in birth rates are causing a rapid 
population increase in Asian countries. This is adding to the strains on food 
resources and land scarcity in many regions. Rapid increase of population, 
high density of population and overpopulation in relation to resources all 
confront the Christian churches with issues demanding positive statements for 
the guidance of church members and leaders. One of the problems is that 
somes churches in East Asia do not wish to discuss these questions. 

The following might be considered at all levels in the churches : (a) local, 
national and regional consultations in which social workers, doctors, theo- 
logians and economists participate for study of the issues ; (6) Church partici- 
pation in studies organized by non-church groups; (c) Campaigns under 
church auspices for the dissemination by competent persons of information 
about family limitation by ascetic and/or scientific means. 

We affirm that limitation of the size of the family is a decision to be reached 
responsibly by husband and wife. (It is obligatory on educational agencies 
in this field to aim their programmes at men as well as women.) There can be 
good Christian reasons for limiting the family apart from demographic consid- 
erations of controlling population. Considerations of family welfare must be 
regarded as supreme. To belittle the family in the interest of general popula- 
tion control is, by Christian standards, a sin. 

Governments in various Asian countries are giving much time to these 
questions. In India, Pakistan and Indonesia, the government is taking an 
active interest in family planning and is promoting research to find new and 
suitable methods of birth control. 

The Japanese government is conducting programmes of public education 
on birth control and the use of contraceptives. It is to be hoped that there 
will be such an increased acceptance of this programme that the widespread 
resort to abortion, either legal or illegal, will be generally discarded as a 
means of family limitation. 

In connection with population problems the resettlement of peoples as a 
result of demographic considerations must be studied further. We hope the 
migration conference being organized by the World Council of Churches will 
take up this question. 

Industrialization of nations can often so increase their resources that a rise 
of populations may occur without economic and social strain. The churches 
must accept responsibility for assisting in such industrialization by supporting 
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related moves for the international control of raw material supplies and freer 
access to the markets of the world. 


Foreign economic aid and technical assistance 


It is generally agreed that economic development in Asia can be greatly 
accelerated with economic aid and technical assistance from abroad. The 
psychological, ethical and other aspects underlying this problem have been 
well-formulated in many recent ecumenical statements. We recommend for 
study the formulation of the Siantar study conference on Social Goals for the 
New Asia (Siantar, Sumatra, March 1957) and the recent statement by the 
World Council of Churches (Nyborg, 1958) which show very well the present 
state of thinking in the churches. Our commission is in general agreement 
with these statements. 


Participation of the Christian community in programmes of economic develop- 
ment 


The churches have not only to be concerned with the fundamental ethical 


and spiritual questions involved in national programmes of economic develop- 


ment in Asia. They can also initiate imaginative action projects aimed at 
meeting the needs of their neighbourhood. Churches must continue to stimulate 
action in this field in which they pioneered in the past. 

— In India and the Philippines and in Japan, there are many Christian 
centres for education and research on the practical economic problems 
of rural life. 

More use can be made of these centres by churches throughout Asia. 
In Indonesia, particularly, there is a desire to secure training for their 
youth and church workers in the field of community organization and 
projects for economic betterment 

In many countries the churches are experimenting with polytechnic 
schools as a means helping of youth to make better use of the new 
economic opportunities offered by national programmes of electrifica- 
tion and industrialization. 

There is particular need for more Christian study of the social and 
economic problems of urban areas and the opportunities for creative 
service in these areas. 

The EACC can help by sponsoring visits by experts to give advice on 
specific projects. In several countries there is a great desire for such 
advice. Japan, because of its great experience with small industry in 
the rural area could be of particular service to other Asian countries in 
this respect. 
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It is our conviction that in this most important area of Christian education 
and service through community uplift, the Church itself need not always take 
the initiative but might rather encourage its members to form cooperative 
societies or other autonomous groups which will be responsible for carrying 
on the programmes. 


The impact of technology on traditional common life 


The introduction of technology in the countries of Asia has brought into 
existence the factory system, in which millions of rural agricultural people 
are coming to work. The nature of work in these modern factories is entirely 
different from work in the farm and in the small cottage industry. Technology 
increases the possibility of work becoming monotonous, fragmented, and 
apparently less creative. 

The factory system also engenders impersonal relationships between 
employers and employees and even among employees themselves. This is 
partly the reason for the feeling of loneliness and isolation which drives the 
worker back to his village periodically. 

Also, modern industrial work requires a form of training outside the 
family in technical institutions. It requires a new type of discipline, with the 
labourer working in coordination with thousands of other workers. A slight 
delay or neglect can easily upset the assembly line. Therefore the worker has 
to adhere to a working schedule, after which he has his leisure time. This 
clear demarcation between working time and leisure time is a new phenomenon 
for the villager. 

The place of living and work is separated. Many factories are congested, 
ill ventilated and unhygienic. The same is true of the residential quarters of 
the workers, which are often mere slums, with degrading effect upon the health 
and personality of men, women and children. 

Technological development also sets man in a new cycle of time. He is 
free from natural time, but bounded by mechanical time. The hours of his 
work may be in contrast to his farm schedule. He receives wages according to 
the time he has worked. Thus the notion: time is money becomes the underlying 
assumption of industrial workers. Partly owing to the low wages and also to 
the increasing competitive drive, industrial workers tend to become captive 


to a utilitarian view of life. Lacking healthy recreational facilities in the city, 


they are prey to the temptations and misuses of leisure time, common in our 
large urban situations. 

Thus while the transition from rural to industrial patterns of life creates 
the opportunity for growth for independent selfhood, it produces at the same 
time new forms of destructive pressure upon personality marked by loneliness in 
the city, new forms of bondage in organized industrial life, meaninglessness due 
to the mechanical drugdery of the new setting, and lack of creativity in work. 
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Technology also has its influence on rural life. Industrial cities draw the 
young and more adventurous men from the villages. The community life of 
the villages is disrupted as a result of the new influences, such as the money- 
economy. The village is not a self-contained unit of production and consump- 
tion. It imports goods and services from other regions and even from abroad. 
Modern means of communication and transportation have speeded up this 
process. As a result the interdependence which held together the members of 
the village is disappearing. 

Technology has also affected the rural families in important ways. Men 
come to the industrial towns, leaving behind their wives and children. This 
frequently produces tension and disintegration in family life. And the new 
avenues of work for women and the higher money incomes for the workers also 
affect the family. The impact of technology on the tradition pattern of the 
family is therefore uprooting and disintegrating, and through the family the 
whole society is affected. Once isolated from one another by these disruptive 
forces people can hardly be reunited on the basis of the family. New group- 
ings like labour unions, factory clubs, etc. partly or entirely take over the 
social functions of the family. 

In rural life, ethical decisions are made within the framework of an intimate 
community based on custom. In modern industrial society these tend to be 
replaced by pressures of the various organizations acting on the individual so 
that he feels a new uncertainty and ambiguity in moral decisions. He needs 


far greater spiritual resources to sustain himself in the situation and to give 


meaning to his new life. He needs also guidance to relate himself to the many 
new social groups without losing himself. 

It is obvious that, if the Church is to be a real shepherd and home to man 
in Asian society under the steadily increasing force of technology, there is 
need for it to break away from traditional patterns of life and witness. 


111. CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN THE FRAMEWORK 
OF NATIONAL WELFARE AND DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Throughout this report we have seen that the new factor in the Asian 
scene is the struggle of the peoples of Asia to build a new society. In the light 
of the plans for national welfare and development the Christian Church must 
reassess its traditional service institutions and find new ways suitable to the 
new situation. In this connection we would indicate a few basic principles to 
guide the new diakonia of the Church in Asia: 

(1) In the situation of rapid social change in Asia, accompanied by the 
awakening of the ancient religions to social values and the development of 
State programmes for the welfare of the people, the emphasis of the Church 


should be more on the witness and service of individual Christians in secular 
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institutions of national life than on Christian institutions of service. This 
calls for the Church to develop lay institutes for Christians in secular profes- 
sions, for example, doctors, lawyers, teachers, social workers. It also calls 
for building up Christian fellowships of laymen working in the different pro- 
fessions. The laymen must be helped to understand their secular work and 
approach its problems in the light of the Christian revelation. They need a 
new form of theological education for this. Pastors must also be trained to 
support the ministry of the laity. 

(2) At a time when every form of Christian service involves active coopera- 
tion with the state and the community (consisting of adherents both of other 
religions and of no religions) there is need for the Church to work out the 
theological and practical basis of such cooperation in planning and in the 
implementation of welfare services within a secular framework. 

(3) There is need for the state and voluntary agencies to define the areas 
where each can play a positive part. In most countries of East Asia the state 
recognizes the important role of voluntary action in social welfare. Often 
the voluntary welfare workers have great professional experience which the 
government recognizes. Furthermore, only the voluntary agencies can provide 
the human touch which most social services need. The inner life of men and 
societies can be transformed only through the response to voluntary action. 
Legislation for social change is necessary, but there are definite limits to the 
coercive power of the state, in achieving social reform. The Church therefore, 
along with other voluntary organizations, may have a larger part to play in 
national social development than ever before. 

(4) Generally speaking, the emphasis of the Church in Asia should be on 
simple and mobile forms of service rather than on the building of large institu- 
tions. Some large institutions will be necessary for training of leadership and 
meeting other special needs. 

(5) There are many areas in which the Church may still pioneer. For 
example, in areas where service requires personal sacrifice : in remote villages, 
or in congested areas of the city. Here the Church may very well challenge 
young people to the vocation of service and also prepare them and nurture 
them to meet this challenge. There are also opportunities to start new ven- 
tures ; in fields such as among handicapped children, the chronically ill and 
the aged, psychiatric clinics, rehabilitation of discharged patients, discharged 
prisoners, help to villagers adjusting to urban life, education for citizenship 
and community, and social work in slum areas. 

The Church may organize the enlistment of youth for short periods of 
voluntary service before marriage and entry into professional life. 
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WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 
Statement by the Presidents of the World Council of Churches 


We are convinced that in our day and generation our greatest human 
tragedy is that of the refugee — homeless people all around the world. 

The refugee and his family have, for more than a decade, been a challenge 
to our confession and compassion and must be a first call on the ministry 
of those whose Lord “had nowhere to lay his head.” 

We believe that, within the limits of our resources, the World Council 
of Churches, has answered this call unremittingly and consistently, and we 
express our gratitude to our member churches who have made this possible. 

Our ministry has not been motivated because all the refugees belong to 
our member churches — indeed most of them do not. We do it because 
Christ compels us. We have not, however, always been satisfied that the 
governments of the free world have been as constant in their concern for a 
problem which is not only one of human tragedy but, unremedied, is a con- 
tinuing threat to peace and security. For this very reason we welcome with 
cordiality and renewed hope the decision of the United Nations to proclaim 
World Refugee Year. 

Our Executive Committee, meeting in February, adopted the following 
resolution which we commend to your attention ; 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 


Noting with satisfaction that 59 governments, members of the United 


‘ 


Nations “‘convinced of the need to make a further world-wide effort 
to help resolve the world refugee problem” have resolved to declare a 


World Refugee Year to begin in June 1959, 


Reaffirming the ongoing and permanent concern of the World Council 
of Churches for homeless people, whoever they are and wherever they 
are, 

Welcomes most cordially the decision of the United Nations to proclaim 
such a year in the hope that all governments supporting the resolution 


will take some positive action to validate their votes, 


Affirms that the World Council of Churches, in addition to its permanent 
service will do all in its power to co-operate in any constructive initiative 


taken by governments to solve the problem of refugees, 


Emphasizes to governments and all concerned that there are so many 
refugees, and such difficult situations, that their problems simply 


cannot be solved in one year, yet earnestly hopes that the problems 


of many more may be solved in this year than in any previous year, 
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and that the World Refugee Year may result in far greater attention 
to their needs in the years to follow, 


Prays God’s blessing on this initiative. 


The time has now come for our churches to act in this new initiative and 


we therefore call anew for your prayers, your intensified action and your con- 
tinuing charity. 


AN AGREED STATEMENT ON THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 
FROM SOUTH INDIA 


The Church of South India Lutheran Joint Theological Commis- 
sion, meeting on April 14-16, 1959, at Bangalore, “arrived at an 
Agreed Statement on the Church and the Ministry” and decided 
“that in publishing this statement, it should be introduced by a 
brief preamble stating that it is not meant to be a comprehensive 
doctrinal statement on the nature of the Church and its ministry. 
It is the last of a series of agreed statements issued by the Joint 
Commission and like the previous ones, seeks to deal with the specific 
questions asked by the Commission in order that both churches may 
be assured of the doctrinal unity existing between them.” The Joint 
Commission now “regards its work as completed and resolves to 
reiterate its... judgment that the degree of doctrinal agreement is 
such as to warrant a closer fellowship than now exists between (the 
two) churches.” The Commission recommends “that the Church 
of South India and the Lutheran churches appoint an Inter-Church 
Commission with the following terms of reference : 


a) To take steps to implement the proposals of the 1955 meeting 
of the Joint Theological Commission. 


b) To prepare a Catechism for use in the CSI and the Lutheran 
churches. 


To organize Regional Conferences for further discussions on 
the Church and the Ministry. 

) To draw up a Constitution with a doctrinal statement on the 
basis of the work already done by the Joint Theological 
Commission.” 


1. The nature of the Church and of the ministry within the Church can 
only be understood rightly within the context of God’s revelation of himself, 
his eternal saving purpose, his saving act in Jesus Christ his Son and the 
continuing saving work of the risen and ascended Christ through the Holy 
Spirit. The Church exists by the grace of God and those who belong to it 
are members of the Church by the grace of God. 
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2. The Church exists and men are called into the fellowship of the Church 
in order that through it God may carry out his eternal purpose in Christ 
(Eph. 3. 9-11). It is a fellowship of men with God and with one another, 
in Christ. It is the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. As its heart is this fellow- 
ship with God; it is at its deepest a reality in the Spirit. We believe that 
it is God’s will that men become members of the Church through faith in 
the Gospel and baptism into Christ (Eph. 2. 8-10); John 3. 5; Mat. 17. 
19-20). To be outside the Church by unbelief or to be cut off from the Church’s 
fellowship because of unrepented sin is a serious matter. Yet, in the present 
state of disunity, no body of Christians can rightly claim to be in an exclusive 
sense the Church or look upon its judgments as necessarily by the Spirit. 

3. It is God’s purpose that the Church should be the place where he 
and his saving work in Christ are manifest. It is His will that the one, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church be seen in actual communities of human 
beings, baptized into Christ, to which he can make known his will and 
through which he can fulfil it (John 17. 21). Because of the continuing 
fact of human sin, even in the redeemed, the Church is not, in any of its 
manifestations, wholly obedient to the will of God. But the Church of God 
in every place is called continually to turn to God, so that through its life 
Christ may be set forth. 

4. We not only speak of the Church in the sense of the totality of all 
Christ’s people, throughout all ages and all lands, who are one in him; 
and of the Church as the local fellowship of believers who gather in one place. 
We also use the word “Church” of the Christians in a region and of those 
Christians who belong to a particular denomination. Where such usage 
carries with it the implication that other Christians are not members of the 
Church Universal, it is not in accordance with the New Testament. We do 
well to recognize that the fundamental unity is God’s gift in Christ and does 
in a real sense appear even where, owing to history, race or tradition, there 
are such wide divergencies in belief and practice among those calling them- 
selves Christians that we cannot yet see any way towards visible unity consistent 
with loyalty to Christ and his truth. We should seek to discover and to 


develop this unity in our one Lord and to express it wherever we can in acts 


of obedience together. There is, under the conditions of the world today, 


need for Christians to discover and obey the will of God in and through a 


continuing fellowship which covers a wider area than any one local congre- 
gation. Where this fellowship, united in the Word and the Sacraments, is a 
manifestation of the presence of the Holy Spirit and an instrument of God’s 
working, it may be called the Church. 

5. The Church is Apostolic in its essential nature, in the sense that it 
shares in the Mission of the Son by the Father and is empowered by the 


Holy Spirit (John 20. 21-23). For the accomplishment of this total ministry 
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to the world there is given by the Holy Spirit to every member of the Church 
some form of ministering (1 Cor. 12). Every Christian, man and woman, 
has a charisma, a spiritual gift. It is an error to think that some members 
of the Church are called to be active and others to be passive. Every member 
is meant both to give and receive. The inter-related activity of the whole 
Body of Christ is the revelation of the inter-related activity of the Triune 
God in his saving work for the universe. In relation to the world, out of 
which God has called his Church, the whole Church is a royal priesthood, 
in and through which Christ brings God to the world and the world to God. 
To be the Church is to be a ministering community, because it is the Body 
of Christ, who came “not to be ministered unto but to minister” (Mark 10. 45). 


6. In order that through his Church Christ may manifest to the world 
which he died to save, the quality of the relationship between every member 
of the Church and Christ and of every member of the Church one with another 
in Christ is vital. Therefore, Christ has given to his Church a ministry, in 
the special sense of persons set apart to perform certain functions within 
the fellowship, which are needed so that the Church may worship God in 
thankful remembrance of his saving act in Christ and may witness for him 
to the World (Eph. 4. 11-12). This pastoral office was given to the apostles at 
the first. There is a “watching over’’ the sheep and a “serving” of the sheep, 
“Episcope”’ and Diakonia. Both are found in Christ and both he entrusts to 
men (1 Pet. 5. 1-4). We believe that the continuance of such a ministry is 
necessary to the full well-being and activity of the Church everywhere and 
in all ages. We believe that by Christ’s will it rests upon the Church to deter- 
mine, in dependence upon the Holy Spirit, how from time to time these 
functions of watching and serving shall be carried out. We see no reason 
to believe that any one pattern of the Christian ministry has an exclusive 
claim to divine ordering and approval at all times and under all conditions. 
If we discern God at work within any body of Christians through a ministry 
of the Word and the Sacraments, we are bound to take this fact into account 


in any discussion about Christian unity. 


7. This ministry is within the Church and is not to be thought of as pos- 


sessing any independent relation to Christ or any authority which is not 
given by Christ in the Church and for the life and work of the Church. It is 
not the creation of the Church and it is given to the Church not to please 
the Church but to do the will of Christ its Lord. It is the duty of the Church 


to be alert to recognize that God has called this or that man to this special 


ministry, in whatever form, and to set him apart by prayer and, according 
to ancient custom, laying on of hands, to the office. At the heart of the 
work of the ministry must always be the preaching of the Gospel and the 
administration of the Sacraments, for it is in and through them that Christ 
constitutes and keeps alive his Church. 
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8. The essential continuity of the Church is in the continued presence 
and activity of the Lord with the faithful. But, because the Church’s obedience 
is imperfect the Church has not continued perfectly “in love’. The fellowship 
has been broken. Because of disunity among Christians, changes in the form, 
manner of ordination and functions of the ministry have been made without 
the approval of the whole Church on earth at the time. It appeared to those 
responsible then, and appears to many today, that such action was inevitable 
unless they were to be false to the Gospel. Yet, although we may agree that 
such changes may at times rightly be made, we must insist that they can 
only be justified if done prayerfully and with the widest possible approval 
of Christians, subject always to the absolute duty of loyalty to Christ and 
the Gospel. God is a God of order, and we may not lightly change what we 
have inherited. Yet order itself may be made into an idolatry the: turns men 
away from the living God. All remain under obligation to seek God's way 
for the restoration of unity in the Spirit. 

9. Every church makes rules for the selection and setting apart of men 
for the ministry and keeps a list of those whom it accepts as ministers within 
its fellowship. In the sense of obedience to its rules, validity is an essential 
concept of any society. The error comes when we identify the rules of our 


Church with the absolute will of God, and deny, implicitly or explicitly, 


that God accepts and uses some other form of the ministry equally with the 


form to which we are accustomed. It is not for us to determine how and 
where God can work. 

10. It is true that the personal exercise of oversight ( Episcope ) was early 
entrusted by the Church to one bishop in cach area. This ordering was for 
many centuries universal, and is still the accepted form among the majority 
of Christians. We do not hold that it is essential for the existence of the 
Church, or for the ministry and the Sacraments; or that God has bound 
himself to grant through it greater blessing, authority or grace than through 
other forms of the Church’s ministry. It has been and can be grievously 
misused, as can every gift of God. But we see value in it as expressing through 
a person the oversight which is a vital part of the pastoral ministry within 
the Church. The presence or absence of episcopacy, however, ought not by 


itself to determine the relationship of one church with another 


BAPTISM 


(Under the auspices of the Faith and Order Commission a group 

of European theologians of the Reformed and Lutheran traditions 
-ten from each — have discussed for some years points which in 
the past have been controversial among these churches of the Reforma- 


tion. In previous years “The authority of the Holy Scriptures for 
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the proclamation of the Church” and “The presence of Christ in 
the Church” were the subjects of discussion. In this year’s meeting 
the problem of baptism was studied. In making available the results 
of their agreement the members of the consultation wish to point 
out that they are well aware that the following “Theses” do not 
adequately deal with a// aspects of baptism and that, for instance, 
the problem of infant baptism will need further discussion.) 


Who acts in baptism ? 


In baptism it is the Triune God who acts. This action has its foundation 
in the once-for-all redemptive work of Jesus Christ, which is perfected in 
his death and resurrection, and to which he had been called in the baptism 


in Jordan as the suffering servant and king of the new people of the cove- 
nant. 


. The community of Jesus Christ baptizes in obedience to the word of 
institution of its risen Lord. It does this not only in the confidence that 
God will recognize and bless its obedient action, but in the certainty that 
Jesus Christ, and thus the Triune God, himself does his own work here 
in the service of men. 


In that in baptism reception into the people of the new covenant takes 
place, baptism shows itself, in replacing the Old Testament circumcision 
of the flesh, to be the true sealing, in the heart effected by the Spirit, of 
membership of the covenant. 


What happens to us in baptism ? 


By baptism we are ingrafted into Christ. This is a once-for-all happening. 
Just as Jesus Christ died for us once for all on the cross at Golgotha and 
rose again on the third day, so baptism is the once-for-all act which testifies 
to and indelibly seals the taking of the individual man into the death and 
resurrection of the Lord. 


Since we are buried with Jesus Christ into his death, our life in sin has 
found its judgment and its end. The righteousness which our Saviour won 
on the cross is reckoned to us from there, and so our sins are forgiven. We 
are now freed from the dominion of all foreign powers, and free to walk 
in the new life. Jesus Christ has opened the door for us to this new life, 
and he gives us new being through the power of his resurrection. 


As members of the Body of Christ we are by baptism put into the visible 
community of those who hear his voice and confess him. As citizens of 


the kingdom we are now on the way, and await the final disclosure of the 
glory of Christ. 
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How does this happen in baptism ? 


By the preaching of the word and the bathing of the baptized person in 
water which accompanies it, God declares him and makes him a child of 
God. For we are certain, in faith, that what God promises he does, in 
the strength of the Holy Spirit promised by him and besought by us. 

In the divine service of the community, through preaching, baptism and 
the Lord’s supper, we are offered one and the same salvation in Christ. 
The special feature of baptism is that here, through the word clothed in 
an action, once for all and in an unrepeatable and irrevocable manner, 
new life is given and sealed to the individual. 

It is Christ himself who acts in baptism. Hence baptism cannot be under- 
stood as a happening separated from the action of Christ, and guaranteed 
by the mere performance of the rite or by the strength of human believing. 
God stands by his word. Hence baptism cannot be understood merely as a 
symbolical act separated from the promise of God and merely representing 
the redemptive action. 


How do we use baptism aright ? 


Baptism, in which we receive God's promise, embraces the whole of life. 
It summons the baptized person ever anew to believe that God in his 
faithfulness does not take back his calling. It calls for a faith which 
endures to the end. It permits the baptized person no security in the flesh 
concerning his salvation, but neither does it let him fall a prey to despair. 
It sets the community of believers, as the firstfruits of the new world, at 
the place indicated by God’s saving will for the whole of mankind. 


As baptized persons we are called to follow Christ, i.e. to be obedient to 
Christ who has gone before in obedience. This obedience brings the fruit 
of repentance in the struggle of the spirit against the flesh, in which we over- 
come selfishness, love the brethren, and serve one another with the gifts 


which we have received. This membership of the Body of Christ imposes 
upon us the duty of summoning both the world and ourselves from the 
service of sin to discipleship of Christ. 


Baptism is given to us as a pledge of future glory. It requires us as members 
of the pilgrim people of God to look hopefully towards the end in which 
the old world is abolished and a world has appeared in which righteous- 
ness dwells. This hope of the end, confirmed to us in baptism, gives us the 
strength to bear and outlast the sufferings of this time, and impels us to 
witness in our whole life to the renewed world. 
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Archbishop Brilioth 


Archbishop Brilioth who died in April had participated in the ecumenical 
movement from its earliest period. As a young university lecturer of 29 years of 
age he was appointed one of the secretaries of the Geneva conference of 1920 
which laid the foundation for the Life and Work movement. Closely associated 
with his father-in-law, Archbishop Séderblom, he carried a considerable share of 
the organization of the 1925 Life and Work Conference in Stockholm. At the 
same time he participated fully in the Faith and Order movement ; upon the 
death of Archbishop Temple he became its Chairman and in that capacity gave 
leadership to the Third World Conference on Faith and Order at Lund in 1952. 

This Review has very special reasons to be grateful for his initiation. When 
the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches (in process of 
formation) was formed in 1938, he proposed that the committee should accept 
responsibility for the publication of a quarterly which would be a continuous 
record of the development of the ecumenical movement and a forum for discus- 
sion. The proposal was accepted but in view of the breaking out of the second 
world war it took another ten years before the Ecumenical Review could be 
launched. Archbishop Brilioth was asked to assume the chairmanship of the 
Editorial Board. In the first number of the Review he gave a masterly survey of 
the many ecumenical periodicals which had pioneered in the field of ecumenical 
discussion. He said; “The Ecumenical Review steps into a tradition which 
carries with it a great responsibility. The history of the ecumenical movement is 
largely written, so far as it is written, in its journals.” 

His death, so soon after the loss of other leaders of the first generation of the 
ecumenical movement, reminds us of the debt of gratitude we owe to those who 
did not only believe in the common calling of the churches to unity, but acted on 
that belief at a time when such action seemed to be utopian. 


East Asia Christian Conference inaugurated 


The plan to create an East Asia Christian Conference worked out at Prapat 
(Indonesia) in 1957 had been so well received by the churches and councils in 
East Asia that it proved possible to hold the Inaugural Assembly earlier than had 
been expected. On May 14 at the opening of the Assembly at Kuala Lumpur in 
Malaya, Bishop Sobrepena could move the following resolution : ‘Believing 
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that the purpose of God for the churches in East Asia is life together in the com- 
mon obedience to Him for the doing of His will in the world, the EACC is hereby 
constituted, its constitution being accepted as an organ of continuing co-operation 
among the churches and National Christian Councils in East Asia within the 
framework of the wider ecumenical movement.” As the list of churches and coun- 
cils which had expressed their willingness to join the EACC was read the delegates 
of those churches and councils rose to signify their approval. A decision of far- 
reaching importance for the life of the churches in East Asia and indeed for the 
whole ecumenical movement had been taken ; the process of drawing the churches 
of East Asia together, which had begun in 1949 when at Bangkok the churches 
and councils of East Asia recommended the appointment of a joint East Asia 
secretary of the IMC and the WCC and which had been intensified by the work 
of Dr. Rajah B. Manikam, had borne fruit. 

Delegations had come from all countries concerned, and practically all con- 
fessions and denominations participating in the ecumenical movement were 
represented. The contribution made by laymen was of special significance. It 
was due to the quality of their work that the conference could receive the remark- 
able report on “The Witness of the Churches amidst Social Change,” which we 
publish elsewhere in this issue and which is not only valuable in that it throws 
light on the tasks of the churches in Asia, but also in that it makes an original 


contribution to the social thought of the ecumenical movement as a whole. 


The assembly dealt with so many aspects of the life of the Church that tts 


work can hardly be summarised in one single formula. But the emphasis was 
clearly on the witnessing task of the Church. It was clearly recognised that 


minority churches in lands where non-Christian religions dominate the cultural 


and social patterns are tempted to form introverted communities with a defensive 
attitude. Dr. Niles stated that ghetto-ism rather than syncretism is the great 
danger for the Asian churches to-day. But the very fact that this was so clearl) 
recognised is encouraging. As U Kyaw Than, the Associate General Secretary 
of the EACC, put it : “The gift of fellowship in the EACC cannot be for our- 
selves but for those outside the churches in East Asia and in the world at large. 
Our desire for a regional organ cannot be for ourselves but for manifesting Christ 
to the world. As a regional body having such a basis it must never allow itself to 
become a bloc using its pressure, if it can exercise it at all, to achieve its own 
sectional desires nor must it allow itself to appear to a misunderstanding world as 
an inspired front declaring what our listeners understand as the mighty works not 
of God but of somebody else.’ Already a considerable number of East Asian 
churches have undertaken missionary work outside their own territory. One of 
the great tasks of the EACC will be to help them and to help the other missionary 
forces concerned with East Asia to become witnesses together in the sense that all 
concerned learn to develop a common evangelistic strategy for the countries of 
East Asia. 
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Follow-up in Finland 


World Council Diary reported in July 1958 meetings between Lutheran and 
Orthodox theologians in Finland, organised by the Ecumenical Council of 
Finland and the Ecumenical Institute. These meetings were a hopeful start for 
closer contacts between the two churches, which co-exist in Finland. 

This year, hopes for further contacts were fulfilled in so far as the number of 
participants was enlarged not only by the participation of Free churches in the 
conference, but also by the attendance of two members of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Professor Nikolai Uspenski from Leningrad and Dr. Vladimir Talysin 
from Moscow, as well as Archbishop Kiibit from the Lutheran Church of Estland. 

The theme of this year’s conference, organised under the same auspices, was 
the Catholicity (Sobornost) of the Church. 

It became evident that discussions of this kind are very promising and that 
especially the contribution of Russian Orthodox theologians to the ecumenical 
discussion of the unity and catholicity of the Church brings out many new aspects 
of that problem. The Ecumenical Council of Finland felt encouraged to strengthen 
contacts with the churches in Russia. 


Impressions of a journey at the invitation of the Christian Council of 
Churches of South Africa 


A great deal is said today about the tensions and problems of Africa. And 
it is true that, even if (like many tourists) one is interested only in a safari, 
one is drawn willy-nilly into the problems confronting Africa today. What one 
experiences during a journey through the countries of East Africa seems to be 
true of the whole continent. 

One must beware of generalizing. The problems of the different countries 
are similar, but not identical. 


For instance, Ethiopia stands aloof from the quarrels between the white and 
black races. Its Emperor is endeavouring to give the country the form of a 
modern state, based on existing traditions. In this policy he relies on the coopera- 
tion of a young educated élite (some of them very young indeed), most of whom 
have received their education in India or in the United States. Foreigners are 
also employed in government posts and in education, and in the big industrial 
and in the big industrial projects. One is particularly struck by the large number 
of Indians who occupy positions of leadership, and enjoy the confidence of the 
Emperor. There is no racial problem in Ethiopia, nor any problem of the dis- 
tribution of power. On the other hand the great contrasts found in so many 
African countries are also present here ;: differences in the stage of civilization, 
and in the progress of industrialization which is spreading from the towns into 
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the country and completely changing the extremely simple way of life of most 
of the population. 

Passing on to Kenya one gets the impression from conversations with coloured 
politicians there that a big struggle for power is going on, although the Mau- 
Mau movement is no longer active. And the different tribes of Kenya have an 
increasing number of carefully-educated, clever men (usually educated in Eng- 
land) who are prepared to discuss with the white man about fairer land-distribu- 
tion, better opportunities of advancement for non-whites, and their stronger 
participation in the government, without making fantastic demands. They hope 
to hold the nationalist elements in check, if only the discussions soon lead to 
results. 

The same also applies to South Africa, the country where the tensions are 
greatest. These conflicts may quickly develop into extremist movements, if 
they have not already done so. 

What réle are the Christian churches playing in this situation? Here too 
there are many tensions, differing in character in the different countries — tensions 
between the new, independent churches and the mission-churches, difficulties 


due to difference of language and to the lack of indigenous forms of Christian 


life. 


The severe form of apartheid policy enforced by the present government has 
led the churches of South Africa to adopt attitudes based on a deep sense of 
responsibility ; but these attitudes are so seriously opposed to one another that 
they menace cooperation between churches which are affiliated to the World 
Council of Churches, and in fact make such cooperation practically impossible. 
In additiién, ithe numerous sects divide Christians, drive them into pious isolation, 
and shake people’s confidence in the churches’ preaching. 

The Church of Ethiopia seems to go on living undisturbed in its ancient 
traditions, which it traces back as far as King Solomon. But if one looks more 
closely one sees that this church, like many others, is in great danger of losing 
contact with the younger generation, because it makes no attempt whatsoever 
to adapt itself to the great changes taking place in social life. 

Will it be possible to prevent the Christian churches of Africa from exhausting 


their energies in trying to solve their own problems, and failing to place them- 


selves at the service of the new order in Africa? One cannot say anything positive. 


But one thing is certain : this situation of conflict offers special opportunities 
for ecumenical work. 


New ecumenical centres run by National Christian Councils are preparing 
the ground for contacts between people who, for various reasons, no longer 


meet, or have never met. For instance, the new ecumenical centre at Mindolo, 
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near Kitwe, in the copper belt of Northern Rhodesia, is regarded both by whites 
and by non-whites as a welcome opportunity for discussing the problems which 
arise in an industrial district of such size, with its masses of coloured workers. 

People of different occupational groups and different races are showing a 
new interest in coming together at conferences in the new ecumenical lay institute 
at Limuru, near Nairobi, to consider with an open mind some of the burning 
questions of political and economic life, and to seek together for an answer. 
They do not expect their own churches to supply this answer. 

The churches affiliated to the Christian Council of Kenya have drawn up a 
united project to alleviate the sense of isolation in which thousands of coloured 
workers live in the locations near the big towns. These people have given up 
their tribal membership, and many of them are separated from their families. 
They need new ties, if they are not to become submerged in the anonymous 
mass of workers. The churches have therefore decided not to build churches 
for use on Sundays, but to establish community centres as cells of new community 
life. These centres are under the care of small brotherhoods ; for instance, 
a pastor and two laymen may live there together with their families and try to 
make contacts with the people around them, and between the people themselves, 
and to train them for their service to others. 

Both pastors and lay people from the different churches in South Africa 
are becoming keenly interested in the ecumenical ideas about the presence of 


the Church in the world, the tasks of the laity in Church and world, and ways 
of transforming the obsolete forms of parish life which frighten so many people 
away from joining a church. They are ready to tackle the Church’s tasks in 
society and politics in a new light. 


Where the Christian churches (or perhaps only groups within them) realize 
their responsibility for the great developments which are taking place, fresh 
ways of cooperation are becoming apparent. These are not simply removing 
the existing tensions, but they are creating a sense of common cause which 
also offers a basis for solving the conflicts which detract so much from people’s 
confidence in the churches. 
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CALVINUS OECUMENICUS 


CALVIJN EN DE EENHEID DER KERK IN HET LICHT VAN ZIJN BRIEFWISSELING, 


by W. NUENHUIS (with a summary in English). Martinus Nijhoff, ’s-Graven- 
hage, 321 pp. Fl. 25.—. 


This comprehensive dissertation written by a pastor in The Hague is both 
thorough and discreet. It examines the voluminous correspondence of John 
Calvin (about which too little is still known) with a view to its ecumenical 
importance, and in so doing reveals Calvin’s concern for the unity of the 
Church and his world-wide activity. The book is particularly welcome this 
year, the 450th anniversary of Calvin’s birth, because it introduces us to the 
Geneva Reformer as the real ecumenist of the Reformation (together with 
Martin Butzer of Strasbourg). 

In the first part of his study Nijenhuis shows the wide scope of Calvin’s 
correspondence, which included the whole Protestant Church of the time, and 
most of the Christian countries in Europe, and was addressed not only to 
the leading churchmen but also to many princes, princesses and statesmen. 
This correspondence is strikingly objective, its purpose always being to 
preach the Gospel and to strengthen the Church. Its influence is therefore 
far wider than the persons to whom it was addressed. At the same time, 
however, the tone of the letters is often that of a personal spiritual advisor. 
His letters to the princes and their counsellors aim at winning them for the 
cause of the Reformation in their countries, but at the same time to lead them 
to, or strengthen them in, a personal faith. In his letters Calvin shows 
particular concern for the refugee Protestant congregations, their formation, 
their unity and their fellowship with their fellowbelievers in the countries or 
districts to which they had fled. 

In the second part of the book Nijenhuis examines Calvin’s ecumenical 
relations with Zwinglians, Lutherans and Anglicans — a subject to which he 
devotes a great deal of space in his letters. He reveals a very serious concern 


for the unity of the Reformation movement in these three great branches, 


which at that time were already falling apart, with serious consequences. 
Calvin strove to mediate between Ziirich and Wittenberg, thus exposing 
himself to the antagonism and suspicion of both. 


The Zirich agreement 
(Consensus Tigurinus) finally reached between himself and Bullinger was 
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only a partial success for him, for he had to purchase it at the price of being 
condemned by the radical wing of the Lutherans. And the Reformers in 
Ziirich disapproved of his efforts to reach an understanding with the 
Lutherans. 

With regard to the English Church, particular attention must be drawn to 
his correspondence with Archbishop Cranmer, who had proposed a great 
ecumenical Council of all the non-Roman Churches. This suggestion was 
welcomed by Calvin : “If I am needed, I am prepared if necessary to cross ten 
seas...”’! But Wittenberg (Melanchthon) and Ziirich (Bullinger) did not 
venture to do the same. — Calvin regarded the deviations of the Church of 
England from the rest of Protestantism and its strong connection with mediae- 
val tradition in its liturgy and church-order as “‘pardonable errors.” For him 
unity on doctrine was the sole determining factor. In Nijenhuis’ view, there 
is no indication that Calvin rejected the episcopal office as found in the Church 
of England. His letters reveal great respect for the office of Bishop ; this, 
however, applies to the personalities who held this office rather than to the 
Office itself. At any rate Calvin (like Luther) regards a bishop merely as a 
pastor and doctor ecclesiae, a preacher of the Christian message in a position 
of leadership. He definitely rejects the view that this office is based on the 
“Apostolic Succession.” 

In the third part Nijenhuis shows the limitations in Calvin’s ecumenical 
efforts. On the one hand he drew a sharp line against the heresy of the Roman 
Papacy, although he still recognizes certain remnants of biblical truth in it 
_(e.g. baptism). On the other hand he draws a still sharper line against the 
“Enthusiasts” (Anabaptists, Spiritualists and Anti-Trinitarians), although 
he wrote some very persuasive letters admonishing them (e.g. to Michel 
Servet). 

For Calvin the decisive factor in the unity of the Church is, whether it is 
in real truth a unity. Only then can it be genuine and worth striving for. 
Calvin’s doctrine of the Church is clearly shown in his letters ; it is true, he 
draws a distinction between the visible and invisible Church, but he does not 
separate them. He takes as his basis the true unity in Christ, the Head of 
the Church, and then proceeds to try and encourage the visible unity of the 
Reformation churches which share the same bases of biblical truth. “‘The 


consensus ecclesiae consists also in submission to Scripture.” Unity in the 


Word of God is the first and most essential thing, according to Calvin, unity 


in the Sacraments comes second, and agreement about worship and church- 
order is (in his view) only of third importance. According to Calvin also, 
some doctrines are of more importance than others. The doctrines of the 
lrinity, Christology and justification by grace are essential, while the doctrines 
of predestination, and others, are not. For church unity it is essential only to 
reach unanimity about the fundamentals of doctrine and faith. 
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In the final section of his book Nijenhuis quotes examples from Calvin’s 
correspondence to show the theological basis of his ecumenical thought and 
activity ; and he shows how this genuine ecumenical theology bore fruit (in 
spite of the unpropitious times) in the encounter of the doctrinally-related 
churches in the Reformation, in some cases leading to closer relations 
between them. In so doing he stresses the fact that, in addition to corre- 
sponding on the subject, Calvin made personal efforts to promote the unity 
of the churches, because in his view personal conversation was more effec- 
tive — and more than once his efforts were rewarded. 

His letters are also an eloquent testimony of his intention to make Geneva 
into an ecumenical centre, by founding the Academy there just 400 years ago. 

Nijenhuis’ book is a good study of Calvin as an ecumenist, and it is a 
timely and valuable contribution to the ecumenical movement. 


H. QUISTORP. 


CONCERN FOR THE REFUGEES 


THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION. A specialized Agency of the 
United Nations. Its history and work 1946-1952, prepared by Louise W. 


HOLBORN. Oxford University Press, London- New York - Toronto, 1956. 
805 pp. 45s. 


Intergovernmental concern for the refugee dates back to the days after the 
First World War when the League of Nations understood that for the first 
time in history the refugee problem had outgrown national jurisdiction and 
facilities. International action was the only means to face the emergency 
situations and Nansen was appointed High Commissioner for the League. 
Since that time refugee situations have troubled the nations uninterruptedly 

When the International Refugee Organization (IRO) took over in 1947 all 
responsibilities from its predecessor, it found itself confronted with an almost 
insoluble problem: eleven million displaced non-German people in Europe, 
mainly in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and France. IRO 


first international agency created by the United Nations 


the 


became intrusted 
with the task of undertaking a complete registration of all refugees. For all 


those found eligible a comprehensive programme was maintained, offering 
shelter, food, clothing, health services, hospital care, employment and voca- 
tional training, education, individual counselling and child welfare services 


In many respects this programme was a continuation of that initiated by other 


agencies. It differed, however, basically, in that it did not merely provide 


supplies and a place to live but was coupled with a vast resettlement programme. 
Many of the services were indeed developed to enable the refugees’ migration 


and later on it proved that this combination of social welfare and resettlement 


was an indispensable means in trying to solve the problem 
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During its few years of existence the IRO protected and assisted more 
than one and a half million refugees and it resettled more than one million 
people in new countries all over the world. In 1952 the organization trans- 
ferred all its functions to the UN High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
from Europe and was liquidated. 

rhe author of this book has done a great piece of research and covered in 
a very comprehensive way all the historical and political details as well as the 
structure of this immense organization (it counted at the height of its opera- 
tions a staff of no less than 5,600 persons) and its relations to governments 
and voluntary agencies. 

As an official record it gives only facts and no appraisal of the organization. 
IRO was dissolved too early even though many criticisms were voiced during 
its existence and afterwards. We repeat the words of its last director general 
who called it “the most successful example of large-scale international coopera- 
tion for humanitarian purposes in history.” B. CH. SJOLLEMA. 


PORTRAITS OF A NATION: JAPAN 


THis is JAPAN, by WILLIAM AXLING. 1957. 24 pp. illustrated, $0.50. 


CROSS AND CRISIS IN JAPAN, by CHARLES W. IGLEHART. 1957. 166 pp. $1.25 
and 2.50. 


RECONCILIATION AND RENEWAL IN JAPAN, by MASAS TAKENAKA. 1957. 95 pp. 
$1.00. 


All published by Friendship Press, New York. 


In 1957 Friendship Press published three useful books on Japan, two 
by veteran missionaries and one by a rising Japanese Christian scholar. 

Dr. William Axling is well known for his book Kagawa (Revised edition, 
1946, published by Harper and Brothers). His popularly written booklet 
This is Japan is deceivingly rich in substance. In 24 short pages, with many 
aptly selected photographs to illustrate various aspects of life in contemporary 
Japan, there is hardly an important issue confronting the nation which is not 
touched on. It is by no means a superficial travelogue by one who went through 
the country in two weeks or so, nor is it an idealized picture painted by a 
romanticist or a volume packed with statistics and charts by a technical scholar. 
It may be likened to a character sketch of a woman, by one who has been 
wed to her for half a century, who knows her inside out and appreciates, 
respects and loves her for all her shortcomings and defects. 

The population problem, problem of diet and food production, the prob- 
lem of education and the problems of industrialization and industrial rela- 
tions to post-war trends in politics, social movements and cultural life, religious 
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climate and the strength and weakness of the Christian movement, and what 


is happening to the family system, and finally the role of Japan as a newly 
reconstructed nation in an awakened Asia — every issue of major importance 
is stated with penetrating understanding of its nature and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of what it means to the Japanese people. Simply written and easy to 
read, the booklet makes its reader feel that there is much to know about Japan. 
(Another book of Axling (Japan at the Midcentury, New York : The Judson 


Press, revised edition, 1957) may be a good one with which to foilow this 


booklet). 


Dr. Iglehart, Professor Emeritus of Missions, Union Theological Seminary, 


New York, presents in his Cross and Crisis in Japan a character sketch of 
Christian people, movements and churches in present day Japan. Like 
Axling’s booklet, this is a book which can be written only by one who is not 
simply in love with Japan but loves Japan in Christ. While a handy and reliable 
bird’s-eye view of the complex picture of Christianity in Japan is extremely 
difficult to produce, Iglehart has done an excellent job 

What is unfolded in this book does not permit any Christian to remain 
complacent. Problems of indigenization of long-established churches ; the 
structure and theological position of the KYODAN (United Church of Christ 
in Japan); newly formed “schismatic” bodies splitting from the KYODAN 
and returning to the pre-union denominational/confessional positions, and 
in some instances even restoring the old pattern of relationship with the mission 
boards in the U.S.A. ; the avowedly non-cooperative attitude of an increasing 
number of new missionary groups that have started their work in the post-war 
period ; the tensions between the churches that comprise the National Christian 
Council and mission groups that are opposed to the ecumenical principle, and 
between the organized churches and the “‘churchless” church, the MUKYO- 
KAI Christianity ; these and other problems will make Christians in the West 
think twice of the way in which they should discharge their responsibilities in 


relation to their brethren in Japan. 


Christians in Japan, though predominantly urban middle class, hardly 
more than 0.5 per cent of the total population, for years severely handicapped 
as citizens, whether in politics, social relations or business and industrial 
circles, have exerted a profound influence, out of proportion to their numerical 
strength, upon the total life of Japan since the Meiji period and, Iglehart 


asserts, will continue to do so in years to come. This optimistic view 1s based 


on his observation of the average Christian church in Japan, however frail at 
the present moment, as a unique phenomenon in the history of that nation in 
that it is (1) a voluntary community, (2) a worshipping community, (3) an 
ethical community, (4) a growing, maturing community, (5) a community tn 
which all are expected to participate, (6) a witnessing community and (7) a 


community of service to others (pp. 15-21). Seen against the background of 
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the tradition-bound, collectivistic, closed, web-society of Japan, the kind of 
Christian congregation described above, no matter how small at the moment, 
is indeed a seed of redemption, and not a few Chirstians have borne testimony 
to that effect throughout the war years. 

Dr. Masao Takenaka is associate professor of Christian ethics at the School 
of Theology of Doshisha University. His book, Reconciliation and Renewal in 
Japan, is a social history of Japan since 1868 from a Christian point of view. 
The book was published jointly by the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Christian Missions and the Friendship Press. Knowledge of the beginnings of 
Protestant Christianity in Japan as given in Chapter One will be indispensable 
to the adequate understanding of its subsequent development. The problems 
posed by the two veteran missionaries, Axling and Iglehart, confronting and 
intrinsic to the churches in Japan, are here competently analyzed by this young 
student of Christian social ethics. 

Protestant Christians in Japan were in the beginning a group of forward- 
looking intellectuals of ex-Samurai class, steeped in Confucian teaching, pre- 
occupied with the destiny of their nation in the international power struggle 
and conscious of the need of moral and spiritual reconstruction of Japan from 
within. It is to the eternal credit of the first group of foreign missionaries that 
they sensed this and guided the first group of converts in the way they did. 
Through them Christianity became an extremely relevant force in Japan as 
she was going through the period of transition from feudalism to a modern 
nation-state, from an agrarian to industrial society, from a society ruled by 
the hereditary aristocracy to one increasingly controlled by the newly rising 
middle classes. Christianity provided vital leadership in this period of rapid 
social change, political reconstruction and economic development, accom- 
panied by innumerable previously unknown social problems (Chapters 2-3). 

The growing threat of Western imperialism, however, made the political 
leadership of Japan suspicious of Christianity. The fate of India and China 
served as a reminder of the importance of nationalism. From about 1890 
onwards Christianity had to fight for its right to exist in the face of ever- 


intensifying nationalism and had to suffer severely during the recent war years, 
which in Japan commenced no later than the early 1930s (Chapter 4). 
Behind the social history of Japan over the past 100 years — on the one 
hand modernization of the nation in terms of her political restructuring and 
the industrialization of her economy, and on the other her growth as an 


imperialistic power and her participation in the world power struggle — were 
the dynamics of international relations. The same will be true for the future, 
hence the uniqueness of the task of the Christian Church. 

ro help reconstruct Japan as a nation fit to be a member of the family of 
nations, the Church in Japan must at once be a genuinely indigenous church 
on the one hand and an integral part of the ecumenical community of the 
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Church Universal on the other hand. When this ideal is fully realized, recon- 
ciliation and renewal in Japan will take place and to that end the Church both 
in Japan and elsewhere must devote much of her strength (Chapter 5). In this 
context the churches in Japan are growing increasingly conscious of the need 
of church unity in Japan, of the part they must play in the world wide ecumeni- 
cal movement, and finally of the part the Christian Church must play in public 
affairs — political, social, economic — both at the national and the interna- 
tional level (Ch. 6). In none of these areas can problems be finally resolved 
only domestically, nor can they be divorced from the issue of world peace or 
war, which means that the position held by the Western powers with regard 
to nuclear weapons as well as the ever-intensifying emphasis on military 
security on their part, are an offence to the non-Christian Japanese and an 
embarrassment to the Japanese Christians (pp. 83-88). If the Japanese Chris- 
tians rising from under the debris of war stand ready to “help the government 
and the people to conceive of the national interest in terms of the interde- 
pendence of nations in the modern world,” how much more should Christians 
in the West assume a similar responsibility in their respective nations ! Short 
of this, no matter what else is done, the menace of Communism will not be 
overcome (p. 92). 

To know Japan through these three small volumes is thus also to be 
awakened to the ecumenical responsibility at this very moment of the Christian 


Church throughout the world. DAISUKE KITAGAWA. 


ATTEMPT TO ANALYSE A PAINFUL SITUATION 


MISSIONARIES, CHINESE AND DIPLOMATS. The American Protestant Mission 


ary Movement in China, 1890-1952, by PAUL A. VARG. 
sity Press, Princeton, N. J., 1958. 335 pp. $6.00. 


Princeton Univer 


The subject and limitations of this book must be clearly recognized by 
the reader. It is not a study of the Church and its mission in China. The 
author has little understanding of theology and deals only with American 
missionaries. It is not a study of American diplomacy in China. Its analysis 
at this point is incidental. Nor is it a study of the Chinese Revolution from 


the Manchu dynasty to the Communist regime. The author refers to Chinese 


culture and politics, with the changes they underwent, but he nowhere analyzes 


this change. Rather, it is a study of the interaction between Christian mission 
aries, American diplomats and Chinese society. As such, it is a carefully 
documented, well written, at times devastating analysis, the lessons of which 
no one concerned with the mission of the Church in a non-Christian environ 


ment can afford to ignore. 
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The thesis of the book is that the American missionary effort in China 
failed in the long run because both its theology and its programme for social 
and cultural reform never bridged the gap which separates Chinese culture 
from Western ways of thinking and social behaviour. 

“Because the Christian Church in China met no generally recognized need, it 
remained largely an esoteric enterprise without roots in Chinese soil. Only a very small 


group accepted Christianity and a still smaller number grasped the full meaning hidden 
in the Christian dogma.” 


This opinion is expressed more in sorrow than in anger. The author is 
equally hard on American diplomacy, which he finds legalistic and hamstrung 
by the failure of American diplomats to recognize the critical importance 
of Chinese development for the future of the world. He wonders whether 
the voluntary association and the economic individualism, characteristic 
both of American society and of its expression in Christian missions, were 
not ill-adapted in any case to the radical collectivist solutions which the 
Chinese society demanded. Nevertheless, his documentation of missionary 
failure is impressive and must be taken seriously at three points. 

1. His description of 19th century missionaries is shocking to modern 
ears. Backed by a mass of quotations, he shows how the conviction that the 
world is lost in sin unless saved by accepting Christ, degenerated into an attitude 
of superiority and contempt over against Chinese culture and society as a 
whole, which justified a failure to understand its ways of thinking and of 
living and a harsh rejection of them. Over and over again the image of spiritual 


warfare dominates. In this framework the author shows, with many examples, 


how close was the cooperation between missionaries and the American Govern- 
ment in securing and maintaining treaty rights, if necessary by the use of 
force. The author has a certain sympathy for the conviction of these early 
missionaries, but he points out that their total rejection of cultural contact 
and their emphasis on an abstract conversion and individual morality resulted 
in a complete failure to recognize the way in which an old civilization was 
collapsing and a new one was growing up. 


“The only vision Christianity held out was a timid beckoning to individuals to desert 
their old gods, give up harmful practices and walk a straight and narrow path, a path 
by-passing the jungle of China’s social degradation. ...The Christian convert, left to 
pursue his own meaningless existence in a brutal society, with no sustenance for his 


Christian life aside from hymn-singing and literal interpretation of Bible texts, drifted 
away from the Church.” 


2. The author describes and documents the failure of missionaries fun- 


damentally to trust their Chinese colleagues and to surrender to them real 
control in the Church. Always the missions were behind political events. 
The revolution of 1911 produced the first move for church autonomy. The 
revolution of 1927 finally placed schools and hospitals under Chinese control. 
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But up to the end a far too large proportion of real control lay with the mis- 
sionaries in the background. 

3. Varg recognizes that a strong liberal movement in Christian missions 
attempted to take account of the social changes in China and to justify the 
missionary enterprise from the point of view of its contribution to the social 
and spiritual development of a new China. His own sympathies lie most close- 
ly with the laymen’s enquiry of 1932 and with the theology of Hugh Vernon 
White. But he includes this liberal movement also under the failure of the 
missionary enterprise. Its effort was too small for the massive problems of 
China. It was always haunted by doubt as to whether its humanist creed 
was true over against the traditional doctrine of sin and conversion. Further- 
more, he adduces the Tambaram Conference in 1938 as evidence that Christian 
liberalism was already in full retreat within the Church by that time, just 
as it had never had influence among the mass of Christians or of missionaries. 

This indictment Christians must hear and absorb from this volume. What 
he has documented here is a real failure, both in understanding the way in 
which Christ is related to culture, and in personal sensitivity to the real needs 


of people in a different civilization. It is regrettable, therefore, that a basic 


fault in the author’s thinking may make it impossible for many Christians 


to listen to him objectively. The fault is his well-nigh complete inability to 
understand the theological basis of Christian mission or to see in it anything 
other than the claim to possess an absolute truth, which can only result in 
deriding the truth which other cultures have discovered and regarding them 
as morally inferior. It may be that our missionary forefathers of the 19th 
century themselves were responsible for giving Professor Varg this impression. 
They themselves often distinguished poorly between their theological conviction 
that all men need to surrender themselves to Jesus Christ and their judgments 
on the structure and character of non-Christian Chinese society. But one 
cannot help wondering whether Professor Varg himself has not quoted selecti- 
vely from his sources so as to strengthen this impression because of his blind- 
ness to the deeper theological question involved. He certainly fails to do 
justice to the full dimensions of the faith of a man like John R. Mott, for exam- 
ple, and his one quotation from Hendrik Kraemer is misinterpreted so that 
faith in God’s act as a basis for mission is made to look like the claim that 
Christians possess the absolute truth. 

The other defect of the book, from the point of view of the Christian 
reader, is its focus of attention. The operation of American missionaries 
in China, and in practice only Protestant ones are considered, is only a part 
of the total life and mission of the Church there during the last hundred 
years. The work and witness of the Roman Catholic Church, missionary 
and Chinese, is practically ignored. Conclusions are drawn about Chinese 


Christianity from the utterances and activities of American missionaries 
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and a few of their Chinese associates, without reference to the balance which 
British, Scandinavian and German colleagues and the life of the Chinese 
churches itself brought to the picture. 

Finally, therefore, the Christian reader of this book has a translation 
task to do. He must place the valid analysis which it contains in the frame- 
work of a deeper understanding of Christ’s saving work toward non-Christian 
society than the words and actions of American missionaries in China have 
hitherto been able to convey to the secular mind of this author. “Religious, 
political or any form of missionary work,” he writes, “is a highly complex 
task, that we ought to enter upon with caution. Self-confidence is no substitute 
for wisdom.” 

How can we make clear to him and to others who look at us from outside 
that this is a truth which undergirds our missionary task just because it is first 
of all God’s work and only through humble obedience, subject to continual 
correction, also our calling ? CHARLES C. WEST. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


LEXIKON FUR THEOLOGIE UND KIRCHE, by ed. JoseF H6FeR and KARL RAHNER. 
2., vdllig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Verlag Herder, Freiburg i. Br. Vol. I, 


A-Baronius, 1957, 1272 cols. ; Vol. II, Barontus-Célestiner, 1958, 1256 cols. 


In this age of encyclopaedias the much used Roman Catholic Lexikon fiir 
Theologie und Kirche (LThK) appears in a second, completely revised edition. 
Josef Héfer (Rome) and Karl Rahner (Innsbruck), the editors, are Roman 
Catholic theologians, well known also outside their own church. They have 
secured the assistance of a large number of collaborators (over 800 for Volume | 
alone, not all of them Roman Catholics) and a competent editorial staff, 
obviously growing in numbers. Like the first, the second edition of LThK 
will also have 10 volumes, enlarged to about 1250 columns each, with about 
125 maps and 96 pages of pictures illustrating the text. The number of articles 
will lie somewhere between 25,000 and 30,000. 


This enormous number includes articles — varying in length — for most 
biblical personalities, the saints of the Roman church, the popes, the Roman 
dioceses all over the world, numerous Roman theologians of the past, the 


religious orders, as well as little essays on central dogmatic themes, articles 
on conceptions of the canon law, philosophical ideas, different countries, 
other churches, sects, etc. To facilitate further research all articles give 
selected bibliographies, and, as is the case with all selections, in some instances 
one can question why just those books were mentioned and others omitted. 
LThK wants to present the whole field of theology (biblical, historic, 
dogmatic, moral, liturgical, practical) as well as the related disciplines 
(canon law, philosophy, church music, Christian art, etc.). The articles are 
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well structured, concise, comprehensive, taking cognizance of latest research 
results. 

LThK is a Roman Catholic encyclopaedia. “Theology” here means 
Roman Catholic theology ; “church” the church of Rome which, “with its 
organic structure and guided by its hierarchy” is the “final, eschatological 
appearance of God’s remorseless grace” (“die endgiiltige, eschatologische 
Erscheinung der reuelosen Gnade Gottes,”’ Karl Rahner, Art. Christentum, 
vol. II, 1111). But LThK’s spirit is by no means narrow or even antagonistic. 
The authors draw widely from the results of theological research in other 
churches, especially in the biblical and historical fields, and refer explicitly to 
non-Roman literature. And it is by this fact more than by articles on non- 
Roman theologians (e.g. Karl Barth, J. A. Bengel, J. Brenz, Th. Beza, 
R. Bultmann, John Calvin, while Emil Brunner has no article) or develop- 
ments, events, and facts in other Christian churches (e.g. Augsburg Confes- 
sion, Basler Missionsgesellschaft, Bekennende Kirche) that attentive readers 
will implicitly be faced with the “ecumenical” question: Why is it that 
Christians, having so many — and not only unimportant — things in common 
are separated in so hopeless a way ? In this connection, however, some desires 
are not fulfilled. Is it, for example, correct or fair to write about the Biblical 


movement without even mentioning the fact that this movement does not 


exist only in the Roman church, that it did not even start there? Or why is 


not one single word in the article on confession (Beichte) said about that 
practice in non-Roman churches? These omissions make it all too easy to 
escape the real ecumenical problem. And it is precisely this point that this 
reviewer should hope the forthcoming volumes would pay more attention to 
“Ecumenical” attitude does not only mean that articles on non-Roman sub- 
jects are included even if they are written in such a fair and objective way 
as is done in this lexicon. It will become much more visible and disturbing 
if applied in articles where the normal priest and layman does not expect it. 

It is impossible to name all the interesting articles in these two volumes 
Only a few may be mentioned : Abendmahl ; Ablass ; Alleinseligmachend ; Alter 
der Menschheit ; Aufnahme Marias in den Himmel (bodily assumption of Mary), 
where in a—for ecumenical discussion — discouraging way the author 
(M. Schmaus) insists that this doctrine has biblical foundations (“This is a 
statement of faith. Its foundation as for every other such statement is Holy 
Scripture. This, however, does not offer an explicit, but an implicit witness. 
The implicit character is, similarly as in the case of the doctrine of the imma- 
culate conception, particularly intensive, so that scientific exegesis with its 
own means is not able to recognize this statement of faith with certainty. 
Only the explanation by the church can give full assurance.” Vol. I, 1068) ; 
Bibelhandschriften ; Bibelkritik ; Biblische Hermeneutik (A. Bea); Caritas ; 
Christologie. 
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The editors and publishers can be assured that future volumes will be 
eagerly awaited also by readers outside their own church. 
H. H. HARMs. 


FRUIT OF AN ECUMENICAL ENCOUNTER 


BEGEGNUNG MIT DER KIRCHE VON ENGLAND. Ein Bericht, by GEORG GUNTER 
BLUM. Mit einem Geleitwort von Bischof Stephen Neill. Edited by 
Hans Dombois. Johannes Stauda Verlag, Kassel, 1959. 132 pp. DM 4.80. 


During his studies at Lincoln Theological College, England, the author, 
a former World Council of Churches’ scholarship student from Germany, 
has fallen in love with the Church of England, this phenomenon, so strange 
for continental observers. What he has seen — surprisingly many things in 


one year — with his sympathetic and understanding eyes, this booklet describes 
in a lively and attractive way for German readers, so that these are able to 
understand better what in many respects might seem to be incomprehensible. 
A lover sees many things better, some things he does not see at all or may 
not even want to see. The reviewer finds all these charming characteristics in 
this book, and he hopes that its author may now be able to look at his own 
church with the same sympathy and will to understand that he demonstrated 
during his scholarship year. Then this ecumenical encounter will have a second 
fruit, which is a necessary complement to the first. H. H. HARMs. 


A EUROPEAN BOOK 


WINTER IN WIEN. Aus meinen Notizbiichern 1957/58, by REINHOLD SCHNEIDER. 
Mit der Grabrede von WERNER BERGENGRUEN, 6 Zeichnungen von HANS 
FRONIUS, einer Portraitaufnahme, sowie einer Wiedergabe der Totenmaske 
des Dichters. Herder Verlag, Freiburg i. Br., 1958. 301 pp. DM 16.50. 


This posthumous book comes as a ripe fruit to the many grateful friends 
of Reinhold Schneider. The late Roman Catholic writer and poet had a 
“tour de force” during the dark years of Nazism in Germany and particularly 
during the war, when his writings and sonnets were widely circulated among 
Christians of different confessions. Roman Catholics and Protestants alike 
were strengthened by the Christian witness of this deep religious thinker, 
whose main theme throughout the years has been the relationship of grace and 
power in history. He encouraged despairing people by testifying to the eternal 
force of prayer, and he interpreted history in a deeply Christian sense. 

Reinhold Schneider’s last book is a meditation on European history and 
culture, the meditation of a Christian living during the winter of 1957/58 
for the first time in his life in Vienna, that fascinating centre of European 
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life, with all its wealth of European culture. The book reveals a spirit familiar 
also with the hidden treasures of Europe’s culture and able to interpret the 
many complicated and so often paradoxical paths of European history. It 
is in a very real sense a European book. 

H. H. Harms. 
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